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ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 


By HENRY CARR PEARSON, Principal, and MARY FREDERIKA KIRCHWEY, Instructor, 
both of Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


, Its selections from literature appeal to the pupil's imagination, 
A Ser t€S | mean something in his play and give him a reason for his work. 
Tha t They therefore exercise a real influence on his use of English. 


It is rich in models which inspire the pupil with self- 
Succeed. Ss confidence and arouse his ambition. 


It provides sufficient repetition to develop good habits in 
Because speech and writing. 


The coherent, thorough manner in which every topic is treated results in a 
definite, working knowledge of the essentials of good English. 


First Book for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades. Second Book for Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
New Terminology Edition of Each Book also ready. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


New York 


Atlanta 


In a Time of Adventure, Change and 
Development Throughout the World 


Read 2 Fearless Clear-Thinking Newspaper 
Edited by Trained Students of the World’s Affairs 


“In many respects The Springfield Republican stands as the highest achievement of American journalism.’—Frem the New Republic, 
[Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. } 


The Republican's editorials constitute one of its distinguishing and most valued features. Literature, art, science, education, 
religion, philanthropy—all receive generous treatment in its columns; likewise agricultureand iatustry. Special attention is given 
to the various healthful outdoor sports. 


‘The Weekly Republican 


containing an expert condensation of the news, together with the week's collected and selected editorials and many features and 


departments, 
8 Offers for $1.00 


a more comprehensive and intelligent survey of what is going on in the world than any other weekly magazine. It goes intoevery 
State in the Union. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


DAILY (Morning), $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 16 cents a week, 3 cents a copy. 

DAILY and SUN iar, $10 a year, $2.50 a quarter, 85 cents a month, 20 cents a week. 

SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 

WEEKLY (Thursday), $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 

nen aoe copies sent free on application. The Weekly Republican will be sent free for three weeks to anyone who wishes to try it. 


subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE 


The Three Tests 


which were applied to every selection 
before it was permitted a place in 


Music SERIES 


WERE 


True musical worth 
Distinct permanent value 
Unmistakable appeal to childhood. 


Dr. Horatio Parker, the editor in 
chief, placed his approval upon every song, 
and his critical judgment has insured to 
the material the highest artistic quality. 

This material, chosen first for its intrin- 
sic beauty, has been classified according to 
a carefully organized pedagogical scheme 
based upon the most approved modern edu- 
cational psychology as applied to music. 


FOUR PUPIL'S BOOKS AND 
THREE TEACHER’ S MANUALS 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
Boston 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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NORTH CAROLIN 


Adopts 


New World Speller 


and 


New World Health Series 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com- 
missions on August 12th the New-World Speller 
by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World 
Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising 
the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and 
Primer of Physiology, were adopted for five years’ 
basal use in the North Carolina public schools. 


Both of these series were the first choice 
of the Sub-Commission of school officials 
appointed to examine the merits of all 
text-books submitted for adoption. 


Do you know these books? Write to the publishers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2326 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 


-D. C. HEATH & CO.S’ NEW BOOKS 


Arden Shakespeare Series 


Nine plays are now ready in the new edition, 
revised and set in large type. Each, 30 cents. 


Elhuff’s General Science 


Rich in content, scientific in spirit, educative 
and instructive in the highest degree. 442 
pages. 


Elhuff’s Laboratory Manual 


Practical exercises illustrating and Pees 
the work in the ve text. May be u 
without extensive laboratory equipment. 
Ready in January. 


Knowles’ Oral English 


A manual treating the preparation and de- 
livery of effective and gracious public speech. 
320 pages. $1.20. 


Knowles and Favard’s Grammaire de la 
Conversation 


A direct, conversational method, entirely in 
French, for the acquiring of rhythmic, idiom- 
atic French by means of oral and written 
drill. 334 pages. $1.25. 


Marion and Garennes’ Introduccion a la 
Lengua Castellana 


Contains enough grammar and exercises to 
enable one to gain a speaking and reading 
7? ie of ordinary Spanish. 163 pages. 


Nelson’s Spanish-American Reader 


The products, physical features, commerce, 
important cities, life, customs, heroes, litera- 
ture, and ideals of Spanish America. In Span- 
5 aes notes and vocabulary. 377 pages. 


Sandwick’s How to Study and What to Study 


First aid to students in first-year English 
courses in secondary schools. 60 cents. 


Sanford’s The Story of Agriculture in the 
United States 


Presents the more important facts of our agri- 
cultural history and shows their significance 
in connection with the history of the nation. 
402 pages. $1.12. 


Short and Elson’s Introduction to Mathematics 


Correlates arithmetic, elementary algebra and 
constructive geometry. 208 pages. 1.00. 


Tirrell’s Five Hundred Practical Questions 


in Economics 


Prepared by a special committee of the New 
England History Teachers’ Association. Stimu- 
lates intelligent discussion of fundamental 
economic principles. 58 pages. 25 cents. 


Towle and Jenks’ Caesar, Books I and II 


With prose composition and selections for sight 
reading. Meets the new requirements for 
second-year Latin. 2 


Walters’ Principles of Health Control 
Definite directions for the control of hygienic 
and physical conditions essential to good 


health. The aim is primarily preventive and 
secondarily corrective. 476 pages. 


Weeks’ The Avoidance of Fires 


Practical suggestions for young and old, em- 
ployer and employee, by which the annual 
waste by fire may be reduced. 60 cents. 


Wells and Hart’s Geometry 


The most modern and practical textbook on 
the subject, by the authors of the popular 
Wells and Hart Algebras. $1.32. 


Our complete catalogue with descriptions of 1600 books mailed free on request 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago | 
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; | EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


BY HECTOR L_ BELISLE, LINCOLN OWEN AND JAMES H. VAN SICKLE 
[A Committee of the Massachusetts State Association.! 
{The report, necessarily limited in length, discusses with some freedom the trend of thought, whether con- 


Id a concerning a few phases of comparatively recent progressive development in the educa- 
tional held. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Thoroughness in Essentials —As introduc- 
tion it should be noted that there is a widespread 
tendency to insist upon more thorough work in 
the essentials of the elementary course. Regard- 
less of diverse opinions on other points all minds 
are agreed upon the necessity of mastering the 
work of the first few years. The increasing ap- 
plication of tests and measurements is evidence 
that the schools are endeavoring actually to reach 
the ends at which hitherto they have less effectively 
aimed. This tendency seems well-nigh universal. 
It is to be expected that this unanimity of aim 
and effort will produce increasingly good results 
in the work of the elementary schools. 

Health.—The recent alarm caused by the pub- 
licity given to the numerous cases of infantile 
paralysis has emphasized strongly the close rela- 
tion between health and school. In many com- 
munities the September opening of classes was 
delayed from one to several weeks. In some cases, 
it is true, this was purely a precautionary measure. 
There was prevalent a disposition to be on the 
safe side. 

In the matter of medical supervision, also, the 
trend toward greater thoroughness is unmistak- 
able. The perfunctory and superficial work of 
earlier years is gradually giving way to service 
which comes nearer recognized professional 
standards. 

An illustration of the more systematic fashion 
in which the subject is being approached is given 
in the plan recently adopted for making the For- 
syth Dental Infirmary of the greatest value to the 
schools of Boston. That plan recognizes the 
impracticability of caring indiscriminately for the 
one hundred thousand public school children of 
the city. Asa working “proposition it calls for 
concentration of effort on the children of the first 
three grades so that every child who passes to 
Grade IV at the age of eight or nine “shall have a 
healthy mouth so far as dental treatment and mouth 
hygiene can secure that result.” Further, it is 
provided “that all pupils in Grade VII be required 
to have such dental treatment as they need and that 
their teeth and mouths be carefully examined 
in May and October each year.” Of real im- 
portance, too, is the provision “to give immediate 
treatment to any pupil who has decided to leave 
school and go to work, provided he is_ eligible for 
admission to the Infirmary.” These are features 
of a comprehensive plan at once educative and 
practical in its aims and inthe results it promises 
te secure. 


This clearly is constructive work. It is a de- 
cided step forward, making the school’s interest in 
the physical welfare of the future citizen a matter 
of vital concern. 

Surveys.—The reports of the Cleveland and 
the Boston Surveys call attention anew to this 
general phase of educational development. The 
whys, hows and wherefores of surveys are still 
mooted questions. The uproar from the bitter war- 
fare which broke out after the New York Survey 
recently found a gentle echo in the hushed tones of 
the milder discussion following the Boston Survey. 

The why of surveys is today the least debated 
of the points at issue. Since it is generally claimed 
that education pays, the school system, like any 
other organization, must be prepared to show that 
it produces equitable results. Failing to do this 
it must bear the burden of responsibility for 
planning corrective measures. Educators generally 
are beginning to recognize that surveys, in large 
cities at least, are inevitable. 

It is the how which provokes discussion. Shall 
the survey be from without, from within, or from 
both within and without? Opponents of one- 
sided methods have a fear that in either case 
the within or the without surveyors may be con- 
trolled by ulterior motives. In the survey from with- 
out there is not entirely unreasonable suspicion that 
the progress of the school may become a conven- 
ient cloak for the progress of the politician. On the 
other hand there is always the possibility that a 
survey from within may come like a blessing upon 
the undeserving. There is a considerable body 
of educators who feel that the joint method is 
likely to prove most satisfactory provided the two 
forces can work together harmoniously in no con- 
troversial spirit, but with an eye single to the pub- 
lic welfare. Assuming that stage to have been 
reached, the other hows and all the wherefores 
are matters for dispassionate consideration, the 
purpose of the survey being to mark the progress 
made and to prepare the way for further progress. 
As a corollary to the general proposition has come 
the postulate that every school system should con- 
stantly be under survey from within. 

A movement which produces for the benefit of 
American education such an excellent piece of 
work as the Clevelani Survey cannot possibly be 
transitory. There is.too much of good to be de- 
rived from periodical investigations and discus- 
sions of this Comprehénsive character for surveys 
to pass until something better can take their place. 

The Junior High School—This report may 
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logically pay special attention to the junior high 
school movement. The topics already discussed 
have in their day occupied the central position in 
the pageant of progress. In its turn this newer 
phase of educational development engrosses the 
attention of the whole profession and a fairly com- 
prehensive view of it from all angles is now 
possible. 

The junior high school movement may possibly 
mark a definite change in the organization of public 
school systems in our country. This new-born 
institution apparently has sprung into existence 
full grown. A name practically unknown half a 
dozen years ago is now attached to schools scattered 
all the way from the western to the eastern ocean. 

The sudden growth of this new school, however, 
is nota miracle. Rather is it due to the long 
cultivation of certain seeds in the conservative 
East as well as in the radical West. The new name 
is serving as a centre round which are rallying 
various recognized principles and __ practices 
already tested and, in some instances at least, 
found not wanting. 

For the sake of clearness it is advisable to agree 
at the outset on a meaning for the term “Junior 
High School.” In the first place it is a school to 
be entered by pupils who have completed the first 
six grades. This school prescribes for all certain 
portions of the old upper grade curriculum which 
it considers essential to American life and citizen- 
ship. Asarule it provides for boys and girls 
types of educational activity of distinctive interest 
to each. Further, it offers to pupils who have 
no definite aims, limited opportunities for testing, 
discovering and analyzing themselves and by so 
doing makes it possible for them in some degree 
to develop aims. Finally it gives to pupils with 
definite aims an early ‘pr toward the realization 
of those aims. These characteristics then suggest 
the following definition for junior high school: It 
is a school which receives twelve-year-old children 
as they come forth from the limited field of a 
strictly elementary education and offers them an 
opportunity to develop and test themselves in a 
wider field of work where choice as well as neces- 
sity determines the individual’s course. 

The main currents of opposing views sweep- 
ing about this question may be quickly traced. 
Educational opinion is fairly well unified as to 
the content and purpose of the work of the first 
six grades, what we may call the strictly fun- 
damental work in education. The proponents 
of the junior high school say that children who 
have finished these six grades at the approxi- 
mate age of twelve should be given wider edu- 
cational opportunities than the old curriculum 
affords. In accordance with this conviction if 
they have the whip hand they establish these 
schools for pupils of that age. The wisdom of 
their course is challenged by the opponents of 
the plan, but the establishment of the school 
stands as a fact and is not subject to argument. 

The advocates of the junior high school agree 
with their opponents that a prescribed curricu- 
lum is necessary for the seventh and eighth 
years of school. There is disagreement, how- 
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ever, as to how much should be prescribed, 
The leaders of the new movement stand for a 
prescribed curriculum which covers the essen- 
tials of the English branches with an expendi- 
ture of from one-half to two-thirds of the school 
time, leaving the remaining time for prescribed 
manual instruction and electives. To these is 
opposed the old established curriculum pre- 
scribed for the full time, modernized in most 
cases by the addition of manual training and 
domestic science. 

As to what are essentials in the English 
branches there is serious disagreement between 
the two camps and beyond that lesser differences 
within camps. That fact is here pointed out; 
the differences themselves there is no time to 
discuss. The second characteristic of the junior 
high school, then, is clearly established in that 
it differs from the old upper grade grammar 
school in the degree only of its requirement in 
the essentials of the English branches. 

The third characteristic of the junior high 
school is its recognition of the particular educa- 
tional needs of the boys and girls as embryonic 
members of a society in which the place of the 
sexes is pretty clearly defined. Our country 
knows no peasant class. The only place clearly 
conceded to married women is in the home. The 
American people are hardly likely to imitate age- 
long European custom in harnessing women per- 
manently to the soil and to machinery. The 
American woman should be like Cornelia, a 
home queen with family jewels. The junior 
high school makes a clear differentiation of aims 
in the school work of boys and girls through 
its organization for manual training and home- 
making courses. Its opponents are far from 
united against this feature. Many, _ indeed, 
heartily approve it, others are willing to accept 
it reluctantly. Only the thorough-going con- 
servatives oppose it on the ground that the regu- 
lar high school is the place for this differentiation 
or on the ground that there is too much need of 
drill on English essentials in the upper grades 
to permit any allotment of time to the new sub- 
jects. On the whole the battle along this par- 
ticular part of the line seems to have been pretty 
fairly won by the junior high school. 

It is the fourth and fifth points about which 
the contest now rages furiously. Here the 
junior high school proposes further differentia- 
tion regardless of sex lines. It offers to the 
free American man and woman of the future 
their first opportunities in self-control and self- 
government through self-selected and_ self- 
directed activities. This, of course, is an ex- 
treme statement of the theory. In practice the 
best junior high school thought advises, sug- 
gests and controls, possibly even to the extent 
of veto, the selfness of the pupils in their first 
attempts as free agents. 

This question is further complicated through 
the introduction of vocational and pre-voca- 
tional ideas. Here the junior high school camp 
divides, the radicals going far in the direction of 
early vocational! choice while their brethren hold 
fast to the pre-vocational ground. 
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The conservatives say that children of that 
age are too young to choose and that they do 
not know what they want. The liberals answer 
that the old curriculum somewhat modernized 
remains among the electives as the haven of 
those who can decide on no other port. The 
conservatives say that educators should pre- 
scribe for children from twelve to fourteen what 
educational experience shows to be the proper 
foundation for thorough secondary school work, 
and further that twelve is too early an age for 
beginning secondary school work. The liberals 
counter this with the long history of a secondary 
classical education in England and Continental 
Europe successfully begun at that age. The 
conservatives say that in this early differentia- 
tion will lie the ruins of democracy and will 
spring up class distinctions based on the charac- 
ter of the schooling and the nature of the call- 
ing of the citizen; that the abandonment of the 
universally prescribed curriculum will rob those 
who depart from it of their opportunity to rise 
to higher fields of labor. The liberals retort 
sharply that it is the compulsion of the prescribed 
curriculum that is undemocratic; that for 
American youth in the aggregate it is better to 
have a choice of courses and acquire the de- 


sire to remain in school for more education, than 
to have a choice between one thing and nothing, 
and as a result frequently leave school in dis- 
gust. Th . say that there can be no more pro- 
nounced c.:-3 distinction through a deliberate 
choice between different types of education than 
there is in the choice between the pre-classical 
education and no secondary education whatso- 
ever. 

As to the opportunity to rise from humble be- 
ginnings the liberals say that with the variety 
of agencies through which our youth may obtaim 
instruction it may safely be said that any indi- 
vidual’s place in our life is dependent primarily 
and chiefly upon the combination of his natural 
mental capacities with his willingness to work. 

So the battle goes. As is inevitable in the 
history of human institutions the movement 
from the old to the new is becoming more pro- 
nounced. The conservatives, however, by their 
searching scrutiny compel the rejection of propo- 
sitions the soundness of which cannot be rea- 
sonably substantiated. The conflict of forces. 
seems to be resulting in a normal healthy 
progress. It is probably not unsafe to conclude 
that the junior high school is to be a twentieth 
century institution. 
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EDUCATION AND INHERITANCE 


BY CASPER L, REDFIELD 


The Binet system is used to test mental develop- 
ment, particularly in children. To make such tests 
valuable, certain standards have been established, 
and the person tested is compared with that 
standard. Thus, there is a certain standard which 
represents the normal development of a six-year- 
old child. If the six-year-old, when tested, cor- 
responds to that standard, he is normal. If 
lie falls below that standard he is subnormal or 
feeble-minded, depending upon how much he 
falls below it. If he exceeds the standard for 
his age he is precocious. 

Similarly, there is another and higher standard 
for a seven-year-old, another and still higher 
standard for a ten-year-old, and so on. Whether 
we recognize it or not, there is a standard for 
normal-mindedness in a twenty-year-old, 
another and still higher standard for a thirty-year- 
old, another and still higher standard for forty- 
year-old, and so on up to a_ late age in life. Any 
person who falls below the standard for his age, 
whatever that age may be, is subnormal or feeble- 
minded and any person who exceeds the standard 
for his age is precocious or powerful-minded. 

These standards are fixed for the ages of per- 
sons tested, but it is not mere age of itself which 
makes one standard higher than another. The 
standard for a fifteen-year-old is higher than the 
standard for a_ ten-year-old because the fifteen- 
year-old has had five extra years of mental activity 
in which to cause extra mental development. 

It is the mental work which causes the mental 
development. If a ten-year-old should do the 
Rip Van Winkle act for twenty years and wake up 


at the age of thirty, he might have grown in size 
by being fed while asleep, but he would still have 
the mentality of a ten-year-old. A test would 
show him to be feeble-minded, even if he had been 
precocious when he went to sleep. 

We are told that from two feeble-minded 
parents we get only feeble-m@ind-d children. The 
conclusion drawn from that statement is that it is. 
impossible to get superior men and women from 
stock, all members of which some generations. 
ago were feeble-minded.. If literally true, the 
conclusion means that we are descended from an 
Adam and Eve who were originally created equal 
to anything which has_ since existed. It means 
that the evolution of intelligence is impossible, 
and that at no time in the future can we have men 
and women superior to those we now have. 

The statement that from feeble-minded parents 
we get feeble-minded offspring is true, but the 
error in the conclusion arises from a failure to. 
define “a parent,” and to distinguish what is: nor- 
mal-mindedness in a parent from what is normal- 
mindedness in an individual. 

Taking the average of fathers and mothers, the- 
average parent is thirty years of age when the 
average child is born. This means that the 
“standard parent” is one who has that mental 
development which represents normal-mindedness. 
for a_ thirty-year-old on the Binet scale. If a 
parent, at the birth of his child, has less than that 
standard for a thirty-year-old, he is sub-normal 
or feeble-minded as a parent, and that is true- 
without regard to whether he is or is not normal- 
minded as an individual. I° he is above that: 
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standard at the birth of his child, he is powerful- 
minded as a parent, without regard to what he may 
be individually. 

A person may be below the standard for parents 
either because of youthfulness or because he is 
subnormal, or because of both put together. 
Similarly, a person may be above the standard 
for parents either because he is more than thirty 
years of age, or because of his own precocity, or 
because of both together. The standard for a 
parent is a fixed thing represented by the standard 
for normal-mindedness in a thirty-year-old. But 
the standard for a person is a variable thing 
depending upon his age at the time the test is 
made. Hence, the same person may be a feeble- 
minded parent at one time, a normal-minded parent 
at another time, and a powerful-minded parent 
at a third time. 

Let us assume a person who is subnormal but 
not feeble-minded. He marries in his teens and 
becomes a father at twenty. At that time he 
lacks ten years of that development required of a 
normal individual to make a standard parent, and 
this, added to his own subnormality, makes him 
distinctly a feeble-minded parent. If the other 


. parent is feeble-minded to the same extent and in 


the same way, the child will be feeble-minded 
because he is the product of two feeble-minded 
parents. Ten years later the same couple will still 


be subnormal provided that their mental activity 


has not been stimulated to an extent which will 
raise them above subnormality. If they then 
become parents to a new child, they will be sub- 
normal but not feeble-minded parents, and the 
new child will be subnormal but not feeble-minded. 
Another ten years goes by and the couple are forty 


years of age. They are still subnormal as in- 


dividuals, but unless that subnormality is as much 
as ten years below ‘the standard for their ages, 
they have passed the standard for parents. If a 


third child is born at this time he will come from 
superior parents and will be a superior individual. 


Let us follow the first and last children another 
generation. The first is feeble-minded, or is on 
the border line of feeble-mindedness, because his 
parents, as parents, were feeble-minded at the time 
he was produced. If this person marries at an 


-early age some other person produced in the same 


way, then they originate a new feeble-minded 
family to be a burden on the community. The 
Jukes and the Kallikaks originated in this way, 
and they are maintained from generation to genera- 
tion by lack of education and early reproduction. 

The last child, coming from parents advanced 
beyond the standard for parents, is superior, even 
if we assume that superiority to be only a trifle 
above what is normal. What that child shows by 
the Binet test at ten years of age will depend 
largely, not wholly, upon his previous educational 
advantages. If, like Helen Keller, he is deprived 
in childhood of educational advantages, he will 
test feeble-minded. On the other hand, if special 
efforts are made to develop his mental powers, he 
will test precocious. We will assume that he de- 
velops normally and remains, during his entire 
life, only slightly above the normal for his age. 
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At thirty he will be above the standard for parents 
at forty he will be considerably above, and at fifty 
he will be far above the standard. Passing over on 
early life of this person we will assume that he 
becomes a father at some time when he was 
between forty and fifty, and that the wife is above 
the standard for parents for the same reason that 
her husband is. The child from that couple is an 
exceptional person. 

It is acknowledged that the Binet test is an ac- 
curate means for determining mental development 
as it exists at the time that the test is made, and 
that the amount of mental development normally 
increases with the age of the persons tested. This 
last is the basis which makes different standards 
for different ages. It is also acknowledged that 
the rate of development is stimulated by education 
and is retarded by the lack of it. It is said by those 
who use the Binet test and have dealings with the 
subnormal and feeble-minded, that the mentality 
in the parents is reflected in the offspring. But 
the same persons who acknowledge all of these 
things assert that the education which determines 
what the Binet test will show has nothing to do 
with what is reflected in the offspring. 

That there is an absurd inconsistency here will 
be obvious from a mere consideration of relation- 
ship existing between the various things acknow- 
ledged. The trouble is that those who deny that 
educating the previous generations improves the 
inheritance of the succeeding ones never  investi- 
gated the thing itself. Their opinions are unwar- 
ranted deductions based upon investigations of 
entirely different and wholly unrelated things. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary for anyone to 
depend upon the dictum of any person in this mat- 
ter. He can investigate the matter for himself, 
and for himself he can determine that educating 
the grandfather helps to make the grandson a 
superior person. Our cyclopedias and biographies 
give us information about our eminent men, arid 
they tell us also about the parents and grand- 
parents. From these records we learn that these 
parents and grandparents were not below the 
standard for parents when they reproduced in the 
lines leading to eminent men. Instead of _ being 
the average or standard thirty-year-old parents, 
or parents less _ than the standard, they were par- 
ents averaging nearly ten years above the standard. 
Considering only male ancestors, the fathers, 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers of our in- 
tellectually eminent men averaged over forty years 
of age when they reproduced. j 

Those “years” are not explainable on any germ- 
plasm theory, or any theory which assumes that 
superior intelligence arises by itself out of nothing. 
They are explainable on the mental development 
which comes by educating parents for a long time 
before reproducing, and they are not explainable 
on any other ground. 

We are, in our inheritance, exactly what our 
ancestors made us by the work they performed 
before reproducing. Whether our descendants 
are to be better or worse than we are will depend 
upon the amount and kind of work we do before 
we produce them. 
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SCHOOL-HOME PROJECTS 


[Regulations in Cook County, Illinois, as arranged by County Superintendent Edward J. Tobin and the five 
Country Life Directors, Charles W. Farr, Seth Shepard, WW. H. Hart. Miss Catherine McClaughry and Orville T. 


Bright, Jr.] 


All pupils over ten years of age are to take a 
course in school-home projects as a part of their 
regular school work. 

This work is an extension of the school system 
of the county and will be supervised and directed 
by the same school officials who direct the work 
in reading, writing and arithmetic. 

Uniform standard sign-boards to mark all 
school-home projects should be used. Sign 
boards should be made by pupils under the direc- 
tion of their teachers. Stencils will be furnished 
so that sign boards may be uniform. Sign 
boards indicating the school-home projects being 
conducted must be displayed in each schoolroom. 

Make the board twelve by eighteen inches, 
from one inch or half inch lumber, planed on 
one side. Paint the smooth side of the board 
white and let it dry. The Country Life Director 
will provide the necessary stencils. 


DISPLAY OF SIGN BOARDS. 


Field and garden: On plot. 

Cow-testing: On stall. 

Poultry: On pen. 

Canning, cooking, sewing, music: In the 
schoolroom. 

Business: At place of activity. 

Additional sign boards for all school-home pro- 
jects should be displayed when possible on front 
gate of pupil’s home. 


SUPERVISION. 


School-home projects will be under the general 
suvervision of the county superintendent of 
schools. 

The country life directors and teachers will 
co-operate with the parents in directing their 
children’s school-home projects. The country 
life director will personally visit each school- 
home project during the year. Teachers will 
visit and direct all school-home projects in their 
districts as frequently as possible during the year. 


RECORDS. 


All records must be kept on standard forms 
adopted for school-home projects. Records 
must be kept up to date for the inspection of the 
country life directors and teachers on their 
visits. All record books will be collected by the 
country life director on completion of a school- 
home project. Record books will be returned 
after inspection. An itemized account of all 
receipts and expenditures must be kept by each 
pupil. On completion of a school-home project 
pupils will construct for exhibition in the office 
of the county superintendent of schools, illus- 
trated booklets, eight and one-half by eleven 
inches, these booklets to contain the story of 
“My School-Home Project,” including an item- 
ized account of all receipts and expenditures. 


NET PROFITS, 


The net profit from any school-home project 
belongs to the pupil. The net profits must be 


banked, loaned or wisely expended. Parents 
will see that it is wisely expended, safely loaned 
or placed in a properly supervised bank. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


A public exhibition of the product of each 
school-home project will be held at least once 
a year for each school. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Pictures of School-Home Project members 
will be taken as follows :— 

Field and garden on plat. 

Cow-testing and poultry with animals. 

Business, showing activity. 

Sewing, cooking, canning and music, in groups 
by schools, 

SCHOOL ACADEMIC CREDIT. 

Upon the recommendation of the teacher and 
country life director, on successful comple- 
tion of one or more outlined school-home pro- 
jects, not less than fifteen nor more than twenty 
per cent. will be added to the pupil’s academic 
average for the year. 

A pupil’s academic average plus his school 
achievement percentage will constitute his gen- 
eral average for promotion or graduation. 


SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT CREDITS. 


School achievement credits will be awarded 
annually to pupils who are recommended by the 
teacher and country life director as having suc- 
cessfully completed school-home 
Credit-awarding exercises will be held annually 
on the second Saturday of May at Art Institute, 
Chicago. The achievement emblem will be 
awarded upon recognition of the first credit. 
Additional credits will be awarded annually 
thereafter upon recommendation of the teacher 
and country life director for successful comple- 
tion of school-home projects, by the welding of 
silver stars in the emblem. Two or more credits 
may be granted for one achievement when the 
results are extraordinary and have been occa- 
sioned by unusual initiative, energy and industry. 
OUTLINE OF COURSE IN GARDEN SCHOOL- 

HOME PROJECTS. 

Pupils must obtain parents’ consent and co-op- 
cration. Pupils over ten years of age are to rent 
a plot of land, paying the usual rent. Pupils 
are to cultivate their plots under the joint super- 
vision of their parents, teacher, and the country 
life director. 

LOCATION OF PLOT. 


The pupil’s plot should be as near the home on 
his father’s farm as can be secured. When no 
land is available on the parents’ farm, a plot 
should be rented. Fathers should locate the plot. 
They know the soil, drainage, and where it will 
least interfere with their own plans. 


SIZE OF PLOT. 


The size of the garden should be determined 
by the age and ability of the member, and should 
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never exceed one-fourth acre—forty square rods. 
The standard size will be one-tenth of an acre— 
sixteen square rods. The plot selected by the 
parent is the right plot no matter what its size 
or shape. 


MEASURING OF PLOT. 

Pupils should stake off, measure, and draw 
diagram of their plots, which must be filed in 
their record books. The country life director 
will assist pupils in verifying these measure- 
ments upon visiting the plot. 

WHAT TO PLANT. 


Ask your father; he knows best. Do not 
plant anything he does not think you should, for 
you will need his advice from the beginning to 
the end. You can grow any product that any 
other pupil in your neighborhood can grow. 
Members who can. send’ the produce from their 
gardens direct to the market with their father’s 
load, or have other ways to market it two or 
three times a week, may raise such vegetables as 
radishes, lettuce, beans, spinach, parsley, cucum- 
bers, tomatoes, sweet-corn, carrots, cabbage, 
beets and peas with remarkable success. Flower 
gardens are profitable when rightly managed. 

MARKET. 

Study carefully market conditions in your lo- 
cality before deciding what to plant. Do not 
grow what cannot be readily marketed. Con- 
sult your parents; they know market conditions. 
Grow only those things they tell you can be 
marketed profitably. The country life director 
will furnish a list of products that are now grown 
profitably in your vicinity. 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY GARDENS. 


In villages where garden space is not available 
at the pupil’s home, a school-community garden, 
well organized and thoroughly supervised, can 
be carried out with marked success. 

The teachers, or directors, may rent a plot of 
land as near the school building as possible and 
organize a school-community garden club, rent- 
ing a certain portion of land to each member. 
The size of the plot rented to each pupil must be 
determined by the age and ability of the child. 

The rent of land, cost of fertilizer, plowing 
and preparing seed bed must be apportioned to 
each pupil according to the size of his garden 
plot. Pupils’ names should be displayed on their 
individual plots. Note: Study carefully the out- 
line for home gardens. 

Records of observations, such as dates of 
planting, transplanting, blossoming, ripening, 
weather conditions, injury by insects, harvest- 
ing, etc., must be kept. 

Credits will be granted on the following con- 
ditions :— 

(a) ‘The project must be completed. 


(b) The garden must be at all times free from 
weeds and well tilled. 
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(c) Net profit: Five dollars on five square 
rods or less; one dollar per square rod from five 
to sixteen square rods; sixteen dollars plus fifty 
cents for every square rod over sixteen. 

(d) Recommendation of the teacher. 

(e) Recommendation of the country life 
director. 


CANNING SCHOOL-HOME PROJECT. 


Three or more pupils, eleven years or older, 

must have the co-operation of their mothers. 
' (a) Meetings, directed by the teacher, must 
be held at the homes or schoolhouse, after school 
hours, on Saturdays and during the summer 
months. 

(b) All canning must be done at these meet- 
ings. 

(a) Canning to be done between May first 
and November first. 

(b) Records, lecture charts and study of can- 
ning to be done between November first and 
May first. 

Canning to be done by the cold pack process 
as outlined by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Canned products must be in stand- 
ard packs. Pupils must wear white over-all 
aprons and caps. Each pupil to have canned at 
least 100 jars or tin cans as follows: Ten jars of 
tomatoes; ten jars of tuber or root vegetables; 
ten jars of squash or pumpkin; ten jars of soft 
fruits; ten jars of hard fruits; fifty jars miscel- 
ianeous. The club must make a public exhibi- 
tion and demonstration. The canned products 
must be used in the homes, sold or canned at a 
fair rate per jar for labor. 

Credits will be granted on the following condi- 
tions :— 

(a) The pupil must complete the course as 
outlined. 

(b}) Recommendation of teacher. 

(c) Recommendation of country 
rector. 


life di- 


POULTRY. 


Parents’ co-operation must be secured. Pu- 
pils must be at least ten years of age. A pen of 
six chickens, a pen of four ducks, a trio of geese 
or a pair of turkeys will be the minimum number 
required. One kind of fowls to be kept. Each 
member’s poultry must be known by a distin- 
guishing mark or kept in a separate enclosure. 
Hatching and raising fowls is a part of the pro- 
ject. May raise any one kind of fowls. Must set 
at least thirty chicken, twenty duck, fifteen goose 
or ten turkey eggs. At least one-half to be pure 
bred. Project begins February 1, 1917, and ends 
December 31, 1917. 

Credits will be granted on following condi- 
tions :— 

(a) A net profit of at least ten dollars. 

(b) Recommendation of teacher. 

(c) Recommendation of country life di- 
rector. 


To possess all the world of knowledge and lose one’s own self is as awful a fate in education 
as in religion.—John Dewey. 
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MAKING EXAMINATIONS USEFUL 


BY R. E. WOMACK 


To the student of the history of education 
there are few things more interesting than the 
way in which traditions cling to our educational 
system. Of nothing, perhaps, is this more true 
than of the traditional written examination. By 
this term I do not mean the written test or quiz, 
but the set, formal “term” examination, handed 
down from the days when the chief function of 
the teacher was to set tasks, “hear lessons” 
and act the part of examiner at the end of the 
year. With the changing conception of educa- 
tion, and consequently of the functions of the 
teacher, when every educational practice has 
been subjected to a raking fire of criticism, 
the written examination has been put on the de- 
fensive and its friends have been called upon to 
show reasons why it should survive as part of 
our educational system. Some of the claims 
they have made for it are set forth below. 

In the first place, they claim that, as to the 
pupils themselves, the written examination (1) 
furnishes an incentive to study; (2) fixes an aim 
and prevents “scattering”; (3) trains pupils to 
grasp the subject in a comprehensive way; (4) 
requires concentration of thought; (5) secures 
intellectual self-knowledge and _ self-mastery; 
(6) trains pupils to meet crises; (7) emphasizes 
the element of competition. They claim, in the 
second place, that as to teachers, (1) it reveals 
the deficiencies in the class; (2) reveals defects 
in the work of the teacher; (3) furnishes com- 
prehensive reviews of a kind calculated to make 
a permanent impression on the pupils’ minds; 
(4) indicates pupils’ ability to do higher work; 
(5) furnishes a record to the parents. In the 
third place, the friends of the written examina- 
tion claim that, as to supervisors, it (1) serves 
as a test for the methods of teachers ; (2) secures 
uniformity of attainment in pupils of the several 
classes; (3) affords a means of suggestions to 
teachers; (4) serves as a standard by which the 
results of a teacher’s work may be easily com- 
pared with those obtained by other teachers; 
(5) unifies the work of the whole school, espe- 
cially when the questions are set by the super- 
visor, or by the supervisor in connection with 
the teacher. 

But, on the other hand, the objectors urge 
against the written examination an almost 
equally formidable list of arguments—that it (1) 
encourages both “cramming” and cheating; (2) 
causes nervous overstrain, not only for the pu- 


pils but for the teachers; (3) trains the verbal 
memory only, as usually conducted; (4) is unfair 
to some pupils because the markings are most 
frequently made on a quantitative basis; (5) is 
used, not as a means of teaching, but of testing 
merely; (6) tests the range, rather than the 
thoroughness, of a pupil’s proficiency; (7) often 
blinds teachers to some very important elements 
in a pupil’s progress. 

Each of these claims, both for and against, is 
perhaps true of some particular kind of examina- 
tion. Written examinations will always be 
given, however, and I make a few suggestions 
as to how examinations can be made to serve 
some useful purposes. 


(1) Word all questions so clearly that they 
can not possibly be misunderstood. 

(2) Make the questions different from those 
used in the class. This brings in an element of 
newness and requires the pupil to show power 
to recast his material. , 

(3) Instead of placing all written examina- 
tions at the end of the term, give one question 
occasionally at the beginning of a recitation and 
allow ten minutes for it. This calls for concen- 
tration and clear and rapid thinking, and does 
not last long enough to cause strain. Besides, it 
helps rob examinations of their terror. 

(4) Choose questions with reference to the 
help the answers are likely to give in determin- 
ing all the values represented in the progress of 
the pupils which written examinations can be 
made to express. For example, frame questions 
that will test the pupil’s ability to form correct 
judgments, to make fine distinctions, etc. 

(5) Let every examination look to the future 
as well as to the past, that is, let it not only test 


the pupil on what he has done, but his power to 
do as well, 


(6) Dispense with numerical markings and 
all idea of competition. 

(7) Let examinations come, where possible, 
at the point where the subject is completed. 


(8) Wherever other means can be as well 
employed to secure your ends, dispense with 
written examinations altogether. 

Keeping these suggestions in mind, the teacher 
will find that most of the abuses attending the 
written examination will disappear, and it will 
fall into its proper place in our educational prac- 
tice —From the Arkansas Teacher, 


No longer can the fact be blinked that surveys in the name of National Burcaus will jeop- 
ardize both national and local welfare if not responsibly and efficiently done.—Public Service, 


December 5, 1916. 
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“HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES’’—(1.) 


BY JESSICA J. HASKELL 
High School, Hallowell, Me. 


STUDY PLAN. 


I. Life of Hawthorne. 


a. Birth and parentage. 
b. Home life and its effect. 
c. Early education. 
d. College training and associations. 
e. Government position. 
f. Communistic experiment. 
g. Marriage. 
h. Life in Salem. i 
i. Consulship. 
j. Travels. 
k. Death. 
II. Works. 
a. First collection of short stories. 


b. First long romance. 

Later novels. 

d. Other writings. 

“The House of Seven Gables.” 
Preliminary. reading. 
(This should be rapid and simply for the plot 
Oral or written reports may be required.) 


Ill. 


3. 


5. 


Preliminary questions. 
1. 
2. 


What is a romance? 

How may “The House of 
justly be called a romance? 
Summarize the plot. 
Where is the scene of the story laid? Why? 
What is sometimes regarded as Hawthorne’s 
original for “The House of Seven Gables”? 
When is the story supposed to take place? 
What traditions of the Hawthorne family has 
the author utilized here? 

Does the romance give us the full story of 
the Pyncheon family, or only the final epi- 
sode? Why? 


Seven Gables” 


Detailed study. 


CHAPTER 1. 


What does this chapter do for the plot? 
What is the theme of the story and where 
is it stated? 

What atmosphere is created and how? 
How is the “curse” made prominent? 
What facts necessary to a proper under- 
standing of the story are given? What tra- 
ditions? Which are more important for 
Hawthorne’s purpose? 

Characterize the members of the Pyncheon 
family. 

What are the distinguishing traits of the 
Maule family? 


CHAPTER 2. 


What characters now come upon the scene? 
What is the real beginning of the story? 
What about Hawthorne’s tendency toward 
general reflections? Quote one. 

Why is the main room of the Pyncheon 
house so carefully described? 

Why does Hepzibah open a shop? 

How does she feel about it? 

What hint of something to come? 


CHAPTER 3. 


Is the chief purpose of this chapter to ad- 
vance the plot, or to develop character? 
What is the central incident of the chapter? 
Why is this incident somewhat pathetic? 


CHAPTER 4. 


18. What suggestion of a character to come? 

19. What new character is introduced? 

20. Describe Phoebe. : 

21. What seem to be Hepzibah’s relations with 

the Judger 

How and why is the Judge’s resembiance to 

the Colonel emphasized? 

What plot elements in this chapter? 
CHAPTER 5. 


22. 


23. 


24. How does this chapter advance the plot? 

25. What about the relations between Phoebe 
and Hepzibah? 

26. Why is so much space given to Alice 
Pyncheon? 

27. What is the purpose of the summary at the 
end of the chapter? 

CHAPTER 6. 

28. What important acquaintance begins here? 

29. What is added to our knowledge of Judge 
Pyncheon? 

30. To what does Hawthorne compare the fail- 


ing fortunes of the family? 
31. What new character is.to be introduced? 
What traditions are emphasized? 


Why is Maule’s well made prominent? 
CHAPTER 7. 

34. Who appears for the first time in this chap- 
ter? 

35. Describe Clifford. 

36. How has our information concerning him 
been gained? 

37. What previous reference has prepared us for 


his coming? 
© -0-@-e-@- 


COMMUNITY SINGING 


[From “School,” New York City.] 

Joseph M. Sheehan, principal of Publie School 
153, Brooklyn, has conceived an excellent plan for 
introducing community singing in his _ school. 
Seven or eight hundred adults will meet and sing 
the songs they love; new ones will be introduced 
as the occasion demands. ‘There is no better way 
to encourage the people to cultivate good music 
in order to develop a taste and appreciation for 
the best in musical art among the masses. It is a 
long step towards organizing the public to find 
out for itself what opportunities the people have 
for enjoying the best things in life. There is talent 
in the United States, but the people lack organiza- 
tion. In the old world there is organization. The 
people have their theatres, opera houses and their 
singing and orchestral societies, which make life 
happier for them. It is the rule for every com- 
munity of respectable size in Germany to have 
orchestras of boys and girls, as well as of adults. 
They are, as a matter of fact, institutions of life, 
and it is all due to organization. 

There is no reason why the Arherican people 
should not have their subscription theatres, opera 
houses and musical organizations and see and hear 
the best in drama and music, besides taking part 
in the pleasure of singing and playing in their 
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own neighborhoods. The people of this city have 
a great opportunity now to encourage their boys 
and girls to cultivate themselves in orchestral music 
by joining the classes for violin playing. Out of 
these classes should come expert players who would 
increase the pleasures of life for themselves and 
their friends. The classes should be the founda- 
tion of orchestras and the development of a, 


musical clientele that would have the desire to or- 
ganize the talent and taste of the American people 
by establishing the right kind of institutions. Mr. 
Sheehan has taken a_ step in the right direction, 
and other school principals ought to see the oppor- 
tunity before them which he has to assist in the 
work of developing musical taste in masses. That 
is laying the foundation for better things to come. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


BY JOHN H. FINLEY 


State Commissioner of Education, New York 


To many of the teachers in the villages and 
one-room district schools, the new physical 
training program may seem at first glance to 
mean extra work, crowded into an already over- 
crowded day. Yet those to whom the carrying 
out of the provisions of the law and the making 
of the program have been entrusted feel con- 
fident that many of the teachers who may now 
be fearful of their ability to meet the require- 
ment are going to see ultimately the benefits in 
the application in their school work of the activ- 
ities outlined in the new syllabus to be in their 
hands shortly. 


It is an adage whose truth we all know that 
“all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
and it is a truth, though not so widely known, 
that “directed play” does away with “undirected 
mischief”; but the value of supervised recreation 
and games in real technical school work has only 
lately been given prominence. This new law is 
asking all teachers to recognize this principle, 
and at the same time it is insisting that the 
health of the pupils be given first and important 
attention each day. 

The requirements in brief are :— 

That each pupil be quickly examined daily by 
the teachers for indication of ill health, and if 


certain specified signs appear that the child be 
sent home. 


That setting-up exercises, consisting of march- 
ing, calisthenics and free arm work, be given for 
two minutes at a time at least four times a day, 
preceding class periods, with emphasis on pos- 
ture, discipline, the use of large muscle groups 
and deep breathing. 

That sixty minutes a week be devoted to gym- 
nastic drill, preferably in two thirty-minute 
periods; or sixty minutes of supervised recre- 
ation be given, which may be given in recess 
periods or after work in other subjects has been 
finished for the day, but must not be required 
during the noon lunch hour. Organized athletic 
work may be substituted, and athletics for girls 
are to be encouraged. 

These minimum requirements, when thus re- 
duced to their lowest terms, are not formidable. 


Some games need no equipment whatever, 
such as day and night, right face, slap-jack, curt- 
sey, three deep, pull over, skin the snake, pincho; 
duck on the rock, pom-pom-pull-away and a 
variety of “tag” games. 

Others make use of inexpensive equipment, 
such as bean bags, indoor baseball or playground 
ball, tennis ball; with these simple articles, bat 
ball, long ball, call ball, pass ball, swat ball, tar- 
get toss, who hit me, spud, and dozens of forms 
of really passing and running games can be en- 
joyed. 

Gymnasium and gymnastic apparatus will not 
be available as yet in a large majority of the 
small schools, yet all have access to the best of 
all gymnasiums—the great out-of-doors—and 
for most of the year every school can take «J- 
vantage of it. The most important piece of 
apparatus in any gymnasium is the director, and 
this every school will have as the experts are 
secured and put to work, and as the teachers 
become trained in what to do. 

A few schools have already provided extensive 
outfits of outdoor equipment, and many others 
are building their own. 

There is much opportunity for the tcachers to 
use their own initiative and ingenuity in work- 
ing out ways to make this new work of most 
value to the local situation. It is hoped that 
rural teachers will use objects of eommon in- 
terest to country children in devising new games 
and contests, as, for instance, the “seed corn 
stringing contest,” and will bring in terms fami- 
liar to country folk in applying corrective exer- 
cises, as, for example, the “after milking” drill. 

It is realized that very few of the rural teach- 
ers have been adequately trained along these 
lines, and there is no disposition on the part of 
the Regents to insist on absolute perfection being 
attained immediately. They do insist that every 
school make a beginning. Many teachers are al- 
ready doing successfully more than is required 
by the syllabus, for this is not a new thing to 
them. The law will stimulate all teachers to 
commence doing what the best educators have 
already been doing for years. 


Life is more than precise information; it is 
dent State University of Washington. 


impulse and action.—Henry Suzzallo, Presi- 
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IMPROVED EXTENSION WORK 


A comparatively new form of extension work, com- 
bining the thoroughness of correspondence study with 
the inspiration to be gained from group study under 
the direction of a college instructor, is being practiced 
on a large scale in Southeastern Kansas by the State 
Manual Training Normal School. On a conservative 
estimate, more than 1,000 persons, the most of them 
teachers in active service, have enrolled this fall, or are 
enrolling, in some of the numerous courses offered. 

The Normal organized this work two years ago. It 
was only last year, however, that it began to take on 
large proportions. Twenty-three cities and towns had 
groups of students that enjoyed the services of a faculty 
man for a meeting every week or every two weeks. This 
fall there are thirty-three towns on the list and forty- 
five classes. Other towns are asking to be placed 
on it. 

Each Friday afternoon twelve or fifteen professors 
and instructors pack their grips for a trip over their 
circuits. The Manual Normal’s faculty has revived, in 
its territory and in an educational way, the days of the 
Methodist itinerant preacher. 

The normal school at Kent, Ohio, is doing a similar 
work. The State Teachers’ College at Cedar Falls, Ia., 
is doing one that is somewhat similar. Not to exceed a 
dozen other institutions in the land are working out 
extension study systems for teachers. 

The faculty of the Manual Normal could see no reason 
why the school should not extend itself to the teachers 
in the field just as the agricultural colleges all over the 
country are doing for the farmers. It is the only school 
in Kansas that furnishes this particular sort of exten- 
sion study facilities. The system it has built up within 
the short space of two years would seem to indicate that 
the plan is bound to become immensely popular gen- 
erally. 

College or high school credits are allowed for all 
work. The amount any one student may take is strictly 
limited. Nor is gaining these credits a matter of merely 
attending a lecture once a week. The written work re- 
quired of the student is in most courses the only thing 
considered in estimating the grades. 

The meetings of the study group have for their pur- 
poses the taking of the atmosphere of the normal to 
the teachers in the field, and the inspiration there is in 
all group effort. The only difference that results in re- 
gard to the written work is that this work is done more 
easily becausegit is done more intelligently. The teach- 
ers outline the courses, anticipate difficulties, and comb 
out tangles. Exactly the same amount of written work 
is required as though the courses were given by corres- 
pondence alone. 

But one other result accrues from these group meet- 


ings, .a result to which the instructors attach much 
value. It is that they are enabled to keep in close and 
vital touch with conditions in the school’s field. They 
learn the field’s needs at first hand. Every week they 
talk over some of its problems with the teachers who 
are trying to solve them. They believe that in this way 
they will continue to make the Normal a force for educa- 
tional progress. The Normal will, as they say in Kan- 
sas, keep down to the grass roots. 


Several of the cities availing themselves of the exten- 
sion service are about 100 miles from Pittsburg, the seat 
of the Normal. Some of the instructors, who make 
three or four towns a week, do not get home until Sun- 
day morning. 

An extraordinary feature about the system is that it 
is wholly the product of donated labor. Not one mem- 
ber of the faculty receives one cent of extra pay for 
teaching extension classes, marking papers, etc. The 
school has never had an appropriation for the mainte- 
nance of the department. Traveling expenses, postage, 
etc., are paid out of the small fees charged the students. 

One of the courses offered is distinctly novel. The de- 
partment of education, of which Professor D. M. Bowen 
is the head, formulated it especially to meet the needs 
of a large group of city teachers. The superintendents 
in the cities of Chanute, Parsons, Coffeyville and Inde- 
pendence, all cities of the first class, said they wished 
their teachers to take work that would keep them 
abreast of present-day movements in education. A 
course dealing with the big problems of modern educa- 
tion and based on a library of twenty volumes, was the 
department’s answer. Every teacher in the four cities is 
required, by ruling of the school boards, to take the 
course. The enrollment is about 300. 


The department also drew up a special course for 
rural teachers. It is based on the state reading circle 
texts, which state law requires the teachers to study. 
They are thus given the opportunity to gain college or 
high school credits for work they have to do anyhow. 
Outlines are furnished and group meetings held. In 
three counties, a county-wide organization for the pur- 
suit of these courses is being worked out with the assis- 
tance of the county superintendents. 


One effect of the extension activities was seen last 
summer, when the enrollment of the Normal’s summer 
school went to 1,500, placing it among the big summer 
schools of the country. Teachers had had their eager- 
ness to complete their education whetted by extension 
study. Another marked increase, in proportion to that 
of the extension enrollment, is anticipated for next 
summer. 


Ernest Bennett. 


Such meetings as the state and national bodies provide, are of inestimable value to princi- 
pals and superintendents. The programs are, indeed, university courses in school administration 
with an “all star” faculty selected from all sections of the nation. These meetings are grow- 
ing in interest and in influence. Here the very last word in educational achievement is sure to 
be given and its practicability evaluated. Educational philosophers, who have been hibernating 
in a maze of words and elusive phrases, are “smoked out” and brought to a state of accountabil- 
ity. Educational ills of all kinds are thoroughly diagnosed, and in many cases immediate re- 
lief is provided. Then, too, the inspiration gathered at these meetings is a professional stimu- 
lus of more than ordinary consideration.. Unconsciously, one’s ideals are lifted to higher levels, 
loftier aspirations are created and greater achievements are contemplated. This feature alone 
is worth the expense entailed.—Samuel Hamilton, Superintendent of Allegheny County, Pa. 
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THE ENGLISH IN THE COMMERICAL COURSE 


The boys and girls who go out from our 
schools are constantly and severely criticised 
because of their use or misuse of the English 
language. We are told that they cannot spell 
correctly or write clearly or even read intelli- 
gently. 

Whatever may be true in other schools, Eng- 
lish is the subject of supreme importance in a 
commercial high school, for no matter what 
position one may occupy in the business world, 
he must both speak and write constantly. 

In many cases our pupils dislike the work in 
English, but I believe that a larger percentage 
of them can be made to appreciate its value. 
Some time agolI sent a questionnaire to all of 
our graduates, and among other things I asked 
them to specify the subjects which had been of 
most value to them since leaving school. Of 
course, they mentioned bookkeeping, stenogra- 
phy, typewriting, etc., but I think it quite signi- 
ficant that twenty-five per cent. of them re- 
ferred specifically to the work in English. Our 
pupils today are probably doing harder work in 
English than any preceding group, but no pupils 
have done less grumbling about it, because, I 
believe, they are learning to appreciate the real 
practical value of the subject. 

Literature—I am confident that all commer- 
cial work will be best done when the work is 
carried on in a separate school or in separate 
classes in a semi-independent department in an 
ordinary high school. Under these conditions 
you are not forced to follow the college en- 
trance requirements, but are allowed a measure 
of choice in the books to be studied and iri the 
methods to be followed. The love for good 
reading must be acquired in the high school. 
With such an abundance of good books it ought 
to be possible to select books that will make a 
definite appeal to the pupils. 

The study of literature should be directed 
primarily to the cultivation of this love for good 
reading, so that it may be a life-long source of 
pleasure, culture and education. The man who 
has acquired this love has found the open door 
to all knowledge and, no matter what his occu- 
pation, he may continue his education in- 
definitely. 

As to the method of teaching literature, I 
think you will appreciate the following quota- 
tion from President Faunce of Brown Univer- 
sity: “Many of our teachers are questioning 


the effect of our constant approach to Eng- 
lish masterpieces by the method of the dissect- 
ing table. When the unresisting ‘masterpiece’ 
is laid out before the class and they pick out 
one filament after another, when they have de- 
termined the origin of every historical and 
mythological and geographical allusion, do they, 
as a result, love the masterpiece or hate it?” 

_1 think it would be well for our teachers of 
literature to remember that the greater part of 
the reading of their pupils after leaving school 
will be of newspapers and other periodicals and 
not books. Therefore much more time might 
well be given by our pupils who will not be re- 
quired to take college entrance examinations to 
the study of periodical literature. 

Somewhere in the course our pupils should 
study business literature. This study will also 
aid in creating a business atmosphere in the 
class and school and at the same time it will 
increase the pupils’ vocabularies of business 
terms. 

Many of our pupils fail to do their best in 
school and in business because they fail to fol- 
low oral or written instructions and this is be- 
cause they listen carelessly or read too hastily. 
Surely one of the most important duties of Eng- 
lish and of all teachers is to emphasize the im- 
portance of the habit of careful, thoughtful 
reading. 

Commercial English—In the strict use of the 
expression, commercial English means the lan- 
guage of business life and it includes the writ- 
ing of letters, telegrams, advertisements, etc. 
The language of business is characterized by 
brevity, clearness and precision, and these quali- 
ties should be insisted upon by each teacher in 
a commercial department. Those pupils espe- 
cially who are fitting themselves to be stenog- 
raphers must be able to use capitals properly, to 
punctuate accurately and to spell cqrrectly. 

I confess my inability to appreciate much that 
has been written about so-called “commercial 
English,” for, from my point of view, commer- 
cial English should be first of all good English. 

Some work in commercial English should be 
done during each year in school, but special em- 
phasis should be given to this part of the work 
in English during the fourth or last year of the 
course, so that the pupil may be at his best when 


he graduates.—Address, Salem, Mass., Normal 
School. 


If there is one thing that schools need to do more than another it is to cultivate the social 
imagination of the children so that they shall be able to measure conditions and people, be- 
cause, in imagination, they can become those people in those conditions.—Mrs. Susan M. Dor- 


sey, Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles. 
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THE BINET-SIMON TRANSLATION* 


These two volumes, a total of 672 pages, are 
as great a contribution to educational literature 
as has appeared in many a day. The work of 
no two men has done as much to revolutionize 
educational thinking as has that of Binet and 
Simon. ‘Their first contribution was only eleven 
years ago and yet it seems as though it was be- 
fore our day, so familiar have we all been with 
their work in a general way. Two years ago 
there were 254 American books and pamphlets 
upon their work, and yet in these two volumes 
for the first time do we find an American trans- 
lation of their famous work. ahs 

That it should have been left for the Training 
School at Vineland, N. J., to publish the volumes 
is absolutely incredible. We scarcely exagger- 
ate when we say that a thousand less valuable 
pedagogical works have been issued by enter- 
prising American publishers in the eleven years 
that these volumes have been calling for a trans- 
lation. Is it possible that American school men 
have money for lesser professional books and 
none for these masterpieces. All criticisms of 
measurements of Intelligence have come from 
an entire lack of familiarity with the real work 
of the masters. 

We confess to a feeling that all of us who have 
had to do with education in America—publish- 
ers, editors and school men, most of all faculties 


*“The Development of Intelligence in Children” (The 
Binet-Simon Scale). By Alfred Binet, SeD., and 
Th. Simon, M.D. 336 pages. “The Intelligence of the 
Feeble-Minded.” By the same _ authors. 336 pages. 
Both translated by Elizabeth S. Kite, member of the 
staff of the Vineland Research Laboratory. Cloth. (6 by 
9.) Price of each volume,$2. Published by the_De- 
partment of Research, of the Training School of Vine- 
land, 
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of teachers’ colleges, departments of education 
and normal schools—owe an apology to these 
noble men ior our unpardonable neglect. 

At least we owe a debt of profound gratitude 
to Henry H. Goddard and Miss Elizabeth S. 
Kite and their associates of the Training School 
at Vineland, for giving us at last a translation 
which will make it a professional crime hereaf- 
ter towrite or speak of Intelligence tests with- 
out knowing at first hand what the discoverers 
or creators of the system have really contributed 
to the cause of education. And the price! Two 
dollars, postpaid, per volume. 

The first volume, “The Development of In- 
telligence in Children,” is the more valuable for 
the everyday teacher, and for any other educa- 
tor who is not specializing on work for the 


‘feeble-minded. 


ARITHMETICAL SURGEONS 


Connersville, Indiana, will long be remem- 
bered as having started something that is not 
likely to be stopped in many a day when it ap- 
plied the surgeon’s knife to the traditional 
teaching of arithmetic. 

They were prompted to heroic treatment by 
Dr. Krank M. McMurry’s great diagnosis of 
“the trouble with the school,” when he said that 
we should reject whatever cannot be shown to 
have a plain relation to some real need of life 
and whatever is not reasonably within the 
child’s comprehension. 

The teachers of Connersville, Indiana, made a 
specific local diagnosis of the case, and the 
business men of that city voted to omit from 
the course the following topics :— 

Troy weight, Apothecaries weight, longitude 
and time, the surveyor’s table, the greatest com- 
mon divisor, the least common multiple, com- 
plex fractions, cube root, compound fractions, 
foreign exchange, compound proportion, true 
discount, cases two and three in percentage, 
compound interest, partial payments, partner- 
ship. 

This same business community through their 
merchants, bankers and factory superintendents 
expressed themselves in favor of more attention 
in the public schools to the following topics, 
which were submitted to them in the following 
form :— 

Saving and loaning money, Mortgages, Mod- 
ern banking methods, Building and loan asso- 
ciations, Keeping simple accounts, Investing 
money, Bonds as investments, Real estate as in- 
vestment (cheap rentals, good residence prop- 
erty, business blocks, or farm lands—as invest- 
ments), Marks of a good investment (it is esti- 
mated that the get-rich-quick concerns fleece 
the American people out of $60,000,000 a year), 
Taxes, levies, public expenditures, Profits in dif- 
ferent lines of business, Life insurance as pro- 
tection and investment. 

The teachers of Connersville. in view of all 
their studies and in view of the advice of the 
business men, decided that on the basis of the 
business requirements of the large majority of 
the community, the following traditional sub- 
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jects should be entirely 
to only after the 
gg ee method of greatest common divisor. 

2. Most of lowest common multiple. 

3. Long, confusing problems in common 
or Tine method of division of fractions. 
(Always invert and multiply.) 

5. Complex and compound fractions. 

6. Apothecaries weight, Troy weight, the 
furlong in long measure, the rood in square 
measure, dram and quarter im Avoirdupois 
weight, the surveyor’s table, the table of oe 
paper, tables of foreign money, all reduction 0 
more than two steps. 

7. Most of longitude and time. 

g. Cases in percentage. (Make one case by 
using x and the equation.) 

9. True discount. 

10. Most of compound and annual interest. 

11. Partial payments, except the simplest. 

12. Profit and loss as a separate topic. 

13. Partnership. 

14. Cube root. ' 

Since then the surgeon’s knife has been in ac- 
tion in many cities and states and the latest and 
noblest operation is that of the Iowa State As- 
sociation committee under the master hand of 
G. M. Wilson of the State Agricultural College 
at Ames. This latest report should be in the 
hands of every teacher in the United States with 
official freedom to follow its recommendations. 


HUGO MUNSTERBERG 


On December 16 while lecturing to a class of 
sixty young women in Radcliffe College, Hugo 
Miinsterberg of Harvard University and Rad- 
cliffe College died instantly from cerebral hemor- 
rage. He was supposed to be in perfect physical 
condition until the moment of his death. 

Professor Miinsterberg was born in Danzig, 
Germany, in 1863, and came to Harvard in 1892 
as professor of psychology. In 1910 he returned 
to Germany as Harvard exchange professor at 
the University of Berlin. In the following year 
he organized and became the head of the Amerika 
Institute of the German government. In 1912 he 
resumed his work at Harvard. He was made 
president of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion in 1898. 

Probably no other man of his time was as 
great an enigma as was Hugo Miinsterberg. He 
is liable to remain the great enigma. 

He was always most intense. The spirit that 
characterized his discussion of Germany’s critics 
of the last thirty months was the same that at 
times was developed in psychological discussions, 
and yet, personally, he was a most lovable man. 

His last writing was a Christmas greeting on 
“Peace, Good Will,” for one of the magazines, aud 
no sweeter words were ever penned, The man 
who wrote those lines was the samé man who 
had been writing quite otherwise. Those who 
knew him personally loved him and all men will 
love him for his last Christmas Greeting. 


eliminated or attended 
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TWO GOOD MEN 


One candidate of the Public School Associa- 
tion and one candidate who had the endorsement 
of most progressive organizations of the city and 
of most members of the P. S. A., although not 
formally endorsed by that association, won out 
handily in the Boston School Committee election. 
They were respectively Judge Michael H. Sul- 
livan and Henry Abrahams. 

This result means two topnotch men taking up 
their share of the work of the school committee 
of five. 

Further, it means the re-establishment of the 
“racial balance” of the committee, the division 
now being two Protestants, two Catholics and 
one Jew. 

Judge Sullivan has come quietly into public 
notice through effective work as teacher, and his 
understanding of children has been shown often. 
His friends are in no one “crowd.” 

Henry Abrahams is one of Boston’s leading 
citizens, known throughout the country as a 
constructive, humanitarian trade unionist. As 
secretary of the Central Labor Union he was one 
of the most conservative leaders the Boston labor 
men ever had. His interest in all civic improve- 
ments has been genuinely deep, and he was ap- 
pointed a member of the workingmen’s homes 
commission in Boston last year. 


WHICH COLLEGES? 

It is always interesting to see where high 
school graduates go to college. The facts re- 
garding the graduates of MW irshalltown, Iowa, 
a city of 15,000, for thirteen years are especially 
interesting. In 1903 the only graduate to leave 
the state went to Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin; in 1904 the only one went to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; in 1908 
the one went to the Library School, Los An- 
geles; in 1909 one went to Yale and one to the 
medical school in St. Louis; in 1910 one went to 
Grinnell College and one to Ames State College; 
in 1911 one went to the State University at 
Iowa City, one to Ames, one to Cedar Falls State 
College for Teachers, one to Grinnell; in 1912, 
Iowa Teachers’ College, State University of 
lowa, State College at Ames. 

From 1908 to 1913, inclusive, five went to 
Iowa State University, eleven to State College 
at Ames, four to State Teachers’ College, five 
to Grinnell, one to Yale, one to Library School at 
Los Angeles, one to University of California, 
one to St. Louis Medical College, one to North- 
western University, one to University of New 
Mexico. 

From 1914 to 1916, inclusive, fifteen went to 
State University of Iowa at Iowa City, fifteen 
to State College at Ames, eight to State Teach- 
ers’ College, Cedar Falls, nine to Grinnell, ten 
to Coe College, four to Cornell College, Iowa, 
one to University of Minnesota, two to Welles- 
ley College, two to Princeton University, one to 
Ellsworth College, one to Upper Iowa Univer- 
sity, two to College of Law, Omaha, one to Lake 
Forest University, four to Drake University, 
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one to Whitman College, two to Northwestern 
University, two to Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., two to State University of Wis- 
consin, one to St. Olaf College, Minnesota, two 
to the University of Lllinois, ont to University 
of Chicago, one to Simpson College, lowa, one 
to University of Missouri, one to University of 
Kansas. 

The more one studies this list the more inter- 
esting it becomes. A city of 15,000! -They get 
their higher education all the way from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 


NOTABLE MONTCLAIR ACTIVITY 


Montclair, New Jersey, which is one of the 
most enterprising educational cities in the coun- 
try, has added to its list of achievements a course 
of “People’s Concerts and Lectures,” which is 
provided by the Montclair Tederation of 
Women’s Organizations, Unity Forum and Al- 
lied Organizations, and the board of education. 
Admission is free to the public with no other 
limitation except that children under fourteen 
must be accompanied by an adult. There are 
twelve concerts, nineteen entertainments and 
twenty-one illustrated lectures, mostly educa- 
tional. The cost to the board of education for 
the more than fifty concerts, lectures and enter- 
tainments is only $200. 

There are usually about 800 for the lectures 
and 1,200 for the concerts. The board of educa- 
tion has equipped a room that will seat about 100 
which can be had by any organization or com- 
mittee free in the afternoon and for a nominal 
fee in the evening. In November this room was 
used twenty-eight times. 


<0 


AN OUTSIDER’S VIEW 


We have no knowledge of the authorship of 
these lines, but we do know that teaching to 
some people, based upon their dislike for chil- 
dren, is vigorously stated therein :— 

“When I survey the wondrous mess 
Of childhood that they have to rule, 
I softly murmur: ‘Heaven bless 


The guy that has to teach a school’; 
But as for me, I'd rather go 


As lion tamer in a show, 
Or after wreaths of glory hunt 
With Joffre on the German front.” 
How long would it take for the world to go 
to pieces if teachers took such a view of their 
life? 


BE PATIENT 


The number of suicides among teachers is 
getting to be alarming. Teachers are getting to 
be too intense, are taking things too seriously, 
are worrying too much over changing condi- 
tions. Merchants, manufacturers and bankers 
have had their time of adjustment and are tak- 
ing life rationally; their suicidal troubles are 
practically over. Wait a little longer and teach- 
ers will adjust themselves. ver 

Suicide is no relief, is no remedy. 
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MR. REDFIELD’S ARTICLE 


We are using this week a third article by Cas- 
per L. Redfield of Chicago. We regard these 
articles as highly significant in their presentation 


.from an entirely new angle of a most important 


phase of the latest thought regarding inheritance 
and education. Whoever has failed to read all 
of these articles with great care has missed much 


that every educator should study with close at- 
tention. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
If you want an entirely new inspiration and 
help for your Washington’s birthday exercises 
for 1917, write to Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, 206 
Pennsylvania avenue, S. E., Washington, D. C. 
It will only cost you a two-cent stamp unless 
you decide that you would like to invest more. 


AVAILABLE NON-CANDIDATES 

The “candidate” for a first class superintend- 
ency has disappeared. The Cleveland committee 
announced openly, what has been understood 
quietly in the case of every recent big position, 
that no man will be selected who promotes his 
own candidacy. But the committee seeks 
“available” men. That sounds better and is 
better. A man loses no self-respect when it is 


known that he is available if conditions are sat- 
isfactory. 


A SIGNIFICANT COMPLAINT 


At the famous Budget hearing by the Board of 
Estimate of New York City there was a grue- 
some complaint that those who study the art of 
teaching pass better teachers’ examinations than 
scholarly graduates of Harvard, Yale and Vassar 
who have not studied the art of teaching. Next! 


a 


Various statements have been made as to the 
salary of Dr. George E. Vincent in his new posi- 
tion. The fact is that he is to have $12,000, 
which is no more than he received when presi- 
dent at Minnesota. Neither he nor the Founda- 
tion were willing to have the change a financial 
purchase. He will not be in the lecture field 
while with the Foundation. Their 
are. 


men never 


There are indications that Columbia Univer- 
sity will soon have the courage of its conviction 
and help the education of earnest persons, young 
and old, through study by correspondence. 


John D. Shoop has been unanimously reélected 
superintendent of Chicago. That is a great 


event in these times and a great event in 
Chicago almost any time. 


In Virginia the colored people are building 
good new schoolhouses with exceptional devo- 
tion to the needs of their children. 


Every school report that is faithfully and 


_ skilfully prepared is a valuable survey. 


The yearly index accompanies this issue. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


NO PEACE IN SIGHT. 

The speech of Lloyd George in the House of 
Commons, following the unanimous vote in the 
Russian Duma, and the action of the French 
Ministry, makes it clear that the Entente Allies 
will not accept the German proffer of a peace 
conference. Each of the Allies reached its con- 
clusion independently of the others, but they 
are in entire agreement and will make an of- 
ficial joint reply in a few days. Lloyd George’s 
statement that “to entér a conference upon the 
invitation of Germany, proclaiming herself vic- 
torious, without any knowledge of her pro- 
posals, would be putting our heads into a noose 
with the end of the rope in Germany’s hands” 
undoubtedly voices both the official and the un- 
official sentiment in Great Britain, France and 
Russia; as does also his statement of the nrini- 
mum terms of the Allies as “complete restitu- 
tion, full reparation and effectual guarantees.” 


THE BRITISH WAR PROGRAM. 


The Lloyd George Ministry is organized on 
the basis of a concentration of the executive au- 
thority in a very few hands,—the five members 
of the war committee. It proposes to take over 
the shipping of the country as_ it has already 
taken over the railways, to regulate the dis- 
tribution and consumption of food through a 
food controller, to secure the use of every avail- 
able acre of land for agricultural purposes, and 
to enforce the principle of universal national 
service through a mobilization of the labor re- 
sources of the country, so that every man who 
is not taken into the army, whatever his posi- 
tiou or rank, shall be employed in work of na- 
tional importance. To this end, it will appoint 
a directorate of national service, to be in charge 
both of the military and civil sides of the ser- 
vice, but to keep them distinct. Such proposals 
would have seemed impossible a couple of years 
ago, but they suggest a resolute purpose of see- 
ing the war through at any cost or sacrifice. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROFFER. 


General surprise was felt when the fact be- 
came known that the President had sent to each 
of the warring powers a message urging them 
to state their views as to the terms upon which 
the war might be concluded, and the arrange- 
ments which might be deemed satisfactory as a 
guaranty against its renewal or the kindling of 
any similar conflict in the future. He was at 
pains, in both sets of notes, to disavow any con- 
nection between his action and the overtures 
just made by Germany and her allies of the Cen- 
tral Powers, but the two things will inevitably 
be associated in the minds of diplomats and the 
public at large. Count von Bernstoff, the Ger- 
man ambassador at Washington, expressed him- 
self enthusiastically as to the prospect of a peace 
conference. The President did not offer media- 
tion, but intimated his willingness to serve, or 


to take the initiative in promoting the desired 
result. 


THE AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR. 

The disposition of the Entente Allies to avoid 
raising any unnecessary issue with the United 
States is shown by their reversal of their action 
in the matter of safe conduct for the newly ap- 
pointed Austrian ambassador. For reasons 
which seemed to them adequate, and upon 
which they were at perfect liberty to act, they 
had refused safe conduct. This was when the 
request of Austria-Hungary was merely trans- 
mitted by the United States. But when the 
Government at Washington reénforced the re- 
quest by representations on its own account, 
based on its right to a diplomatic representative 
from Austria, the Allies reversed their position 
and gave their permission. The matter is of no 
great importance intrinsically, for no harm has 
come from the vacancy since the recall of Am- 
bassador Dumba, but the incident is interesting 
as an indication of the attitude of the Allies. 

OUR RELATIONS WITH CARRANZA, 


The Mexican-American Joint Commission has 
adjourned over the holidays without reaching 
an adjustment of the questions at issue. The 
protocol which the Commission framed, and 
which, it was hoped, might lead to a settlement, 
was not satisfactory to Carranza and he was 
unwilling to sign it, although it does not appear 
that his refusal was final. It appears that nei- 
ther the Mexican nor the American commis- 
sioners are pessimistic as to the outcome, but 
the situation will have to be handled with great 
care to avoid wounding Mexican sensibilities. 
Verbal assurances that the United States has no 
intention of violating the sovereignty of Mexico 
count for less than they might, if the Pershing 
expedition were not retained in Mexican terri- 
tory. If that could be withdrawn, the situation 
would clear at once. 


PROFESSOR MUNSTERBERG’S DEATH. 


Even those who differed most widely from 
Professor Munsterberg’s attitude toward war 
questions, and who deprecated the share which 
he had taken in the pro-German propaganda, 
must regret his tragically sudden death. He 
had but just risen from his chair to address his 
class in psychology at Radcliffe College, when 
he fell to the floor, apparently stricken with 
apoplexy. Death was instantaneous. He was 
fifty-three years of age, and -had been for twen- 
ty-five years a professor of psychology at Har- 
vard. He was regarded as the most distin- 
guished psychologist in America, and, besides 
his power as a research worker, he was a pioneer 
in the work of pressing the science of psychol- 
ogy into the service of industry, and had in- 
vented unique tests for the emotions. How far 
the controversies in which he had lately been 
the central figure may have hastened his death 
can be only a matter of conjecture. 

THE ADAMSON LAW. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has 
Contimued_on page 670. 
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WOMEN AUTHORS 


Margaret Anna Purcell is one of the few 
women writers in the United States who has 
been the author of successful books in other 
countries than America. These particularly 
successful books are the production of World 
Book Company of Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, and consist of the spelling book which is 
now used in the Philippine Islands, the First 
Year Book which is used in such large quan- 
titi2zs, and Primer of Sanitation for the Tropics. 
The last two named books were made in col- 
laboration with Professor John W. Ritchie and 
others. Miss Purcell has had a hand in all of the 
books which the World Book Company makes 
for the Philippine Islands, including the lan- 
guage books, Industry Reader, arithmetics and 
some others. Miss Purcell is a Somerville, 
Mass., girl and a graduate of Radcliffe College, 
class of 1900. She went to the Philippines in 
1901 and taught for a while in the elementary 
schools in the Island of Negros, but soon went 
to the Manila Normal School, where she was 
in 1904. She returned to the United States that 
year and taught English in the high school at 
Burlington, Vt., until the formation of the 
World Book Company in 1905, when she ac- 
cepted a position with them as editor. Miss 
Purcell made one other trip to the Philippines 
in 1911 to do further editorial work for the 
World Book Company. Address 72 Saratoga 
Avenue, Yonkers, New York. 


Mary L. Gardner, author of “Industrial Arith- 
metic for Girls’ Trade Schools” (D. C. Heath & 
Company), is one of the few women who, after 
elaborate scholastic and professional training, 
have devoted themselves to pre-vocational and 
trade schools activities. She is a native of Ohio. 
graduated from Lake Erie College, of Paines- 
ville, and Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, with special work in Cook County 
Normal School. Her teaching has been about 
equally divided as to time between academic and 
industrial teaching, the latter in Honolulu, 
Yonkers and New York City Trade School. 
Address 1930 East 81st Street, Cleveland. 


Mabel Ray Goodlander, author of “Fairy 
Plays for Children,” (Harper Brothers, New 
York), is a native of Rockford, Illinois, and a 
graduate of Rockford College, the Training 
School of the Chicago Froebel Association and 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. Miss Goodlander’s professional work has 
been in New York, where for five years she was 
a kindergarten teacher in settlement work, and 
where for twelve years she has been teaching 
in the Ethical Culture School. 

Besides “Fairy Plays for Children” Miss 
Goodlander collaborated with Percival Chubb 
and others in a series of “Festivals and Plays.” 
Address 519 West 121st Street, New York City. 
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Catherine E. Dopp has become widely known 
from her group of attractive books: “The Tree- 
Dwellers,” “The Early Cave-Men,” “The Later 
Cave-Men,” “The Early Sea People” (Rand, 
McNally Company). She is a graduate of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., State Normal School, University of 
Michigan (A. B.), University of Chicago (Ph.D.), 
Miss Dopp has taught in the East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island, Academy; Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
State Normal School; State Normal School. 
Madison, South Dakota; director of training, 
Normal Department, University of Utah, and 
university extension lecturer, University of Chi- 
cago. Address 5624 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 


Eleanor and Ada M. Skinner are authors of 
“The Emerald Story Book,” “Merry Tales,” 
“Tales and Plays of Robin Hood” and other books 
to enrich the supplementary reading of the ele- 
mentary schools. Miss Eleanor is teacher of 
English in a Columbus, Ohio, high school. 


Mrs. Mary Earle Hardy has done more, prob- 
ably, than any other teacher to arouse an in- 
terest in the wonders of nature through sup- 
plementary readers. Her books are: “The 
Hall of Shells,” “Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes,” 
“The Little King and the Princess True” and 
“Little Tawish, or Indian Legends from Geyser 
Land.” Mrs. Hardy was born in New Haven, 
Connecticut, but has spent most of her life in 
Michigan. She is a graduate of Rockford Col- 
lege, Rockford, Illinois, and she taught in Cleve- 
land and in her Alma Mater. Address Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


Mary E. Smith of the Nixon School, Chicago, 
was the pioneer in what is now a literary world all 
by itself. Her “Eskimo Stories” and “The 
Holland Stories” were so successful in introduc- 
ing the younger pupils to other worlds than theirs 
that there are now hundreds of books of this class. 
Miss Smith is a native of Indiana, a graduate of 
Teachers College, Chicago. Her teaching has 
been in Chicago schools, almost entirely among 
the children of foreign birth or parentage. Ad- 
dress 1401 Adams Street, Chicago. 


Ada M. Skinner, St. Agatha School, New 
York City, is one of the most successful of 
modern writers of children’s books for school 
use. Among her most widely used books are 
“The Tale of Tibby and Tabby” (Duffield & 
Company), “Dramatic Stories for Reading and 
Acting” (American Book Company), “Little 
Dramas for Primary Grades” (American Book 
Company), “Merry Tales” (American Book 
Company), “Little Folks Christmas Stories and 
Plays” (Rand, McNally & Company), “Story 
Land in Play” (Rand, & Company). 

Miss Skinner is a graduate of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Address Crescent 
Court, 195 Claremont Avenue, New York City. 
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THE HOLDEN PARTY TO KANSAS CITY 


Miles C. Holden of Springfield, who has looked after 
the interests of a party of superintendents to the mid- 
winter meeting of the N. E. A., has arranged for a party 
leaving New York on Saturday afternoon, February 24, 
but we will let him tell his own story :— 

After canvassing all the possibilities he has arranged 
to run a special train on the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
Chicago, in order to meet the convenience of as many 


MILES C. HOLDEN 


as possible in New England, Southern New Jersey, Mary- 
Yand and Pennsylvania. From Chicago to Kansas City 
he will run over the Sante Fé Railway. The train will 
leave New York at a time that will permit the New Eng- 
land people to leave Boston Saturday morning, February 
24, at 9 a. m. and make connections. If the new track 
arrangements are in operation, a through car from Bos- 
ton will be carried through New York City and attached 
to the train without extra charge. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad promises first class equip- 
ment, solid steel, electrically lighted pullmans, restaurant 
car, club car and observation car, and the best of service. 
At Chicago the train will be switched to the Sante Fé so 
that there will be no change of cars. Representatives of 
the Pennsylvania and Santa Fé Railroads will accompany 
the special train and be present at Kansas City to look 
atter the return of the party. All meals will be table 
@héte. Breakfast will be served by the Pennsylvania at 
% cents, other meals, $1.00. The Santa Fé meals will be 
$1.00. 


The tentative schedule calls for leaving New York, 
Pennsylvania Station, 33rd Street and Seventh Avenue, 
Saturday afternoon (definite time to be announced later), 
arriving in Kansas City Monday morning. 

No arrangement for the return trip has been made, but 
each man will return as he pleases, either by these roads 
on a round trip ticket, or on other roads, if he prefers, 
on single way tickets. 

If one wishes to stop at Washington to see the in- 
auguration on Monday following the convention, ar- 
rangements can be made to do so, without extra fare, and 
if sufficient members wish to do this, a special car will 
leave Chicago for Washington Sunday morning. The ap- 
proximate cost for transportation and sleeper is $70 
round trip from New York. 

Mr. Holden has a special car designated as car “H,” 
so one can advise him whether he desires an upper or 
lower berth. 


a 


C. T. C., Kentucky: Out of fifteen educational jour- 
mals coming to my desk I appreciate the Journal 
more than any of the others. 

M. G. P., Ohio: Your Journal is a great paper and 
helpful in every way. 


HE DON’T 
My dear Mr. Winship :— 

I note with genuine distress an article in your issue of 
November 9, entitled “The Most Frequent Errors in Oral 
and Written English.” In this list are included at least 
two perfectly good locutions, which books and journals 
have apparently conspired to drive out of use. I refer to 
“he don’t” and to the “double subject,” so-called. 

On the former locution I could cite many authorities, 
but if you will kindly reprint the inclosed clipping, per- 
haps it should be enough to convince any fair-minded 
person. As primary and grade teachers are still spending 
nearly all their time and energy in the vain attempt to 
banish a few supposed errors, the truth should be dis- 
seminated as widely as possible. 

Books and school journals abound in the admonition to 
teachers to drive out of use the “double subject”! I can- 
not take adequate space in this brief letter to show that 
the so-called double subject, which should be named the 
repeated subject, is a highly idiomatic thing and in no 
way to be condemned. It abounds in poetry, is common 
in prose literature, and is very characteristic of Mother 
Goose, that great repository of our folk-lore. It is in- 
creasingly popular today with our best journalists, and 
it has never for one moment been “incorrect” nor even 
inelegant. 

The child is nothing if not enthusiastic. His enthu- 
siasm leads to emphasis, and his emphasis finds a ready 
vehicle in pleonasm. Now intentional emphasis which is 
right in the high school boy can never be a wrong thing 
in the primary child, because it is merely natural, or unin- 
tentional. It is passing strange that books and journals 
and teachers should unite to condemn a thing in primary 
grades which they inculcate specifically in the high school. 
True the primary child soon loses all enthusiasm and 
ceases of his own accord to repeat his subjects, but it is 
a shame to school authorities that he does this. How 
much longer shall teachers continue to attack this man of 
straw? 

One other point: How absurd to teach Riley dialect 
poems one hour, and to spend the next in trying to up- 
root the provincialisms which are common to the Riley 
poems and to the child’s neighborhood! Yet this is done 
by many so-called educational papers. But since Tenny- 
son used the word ain’t, he apparently felt the need for 
the word; and might it not be better to spend a little time 
filling up with good things, rather than in trying to dig 
up bad ones? If vocabulary gains and good child liter- 
ature be emphasized fora while, I believe we should have 
less digging of this sort to do. 

Jean Sherwood Rankin. 


SPELLING 

Is spelling a lost art? We are sometimes told that 
good spellers are born, not made. I cannot indorse that 
view; and am inclined to have little patience with people 
who claim they cannot spell well. Spelling can be taught 
and learned like any other study. As in all subjects, 
memory plays an important part. It is true some people 
learn spelling easily, just as others learn geography, arith- 
metic and grammar. 

A person who cannot spell well is handicapped. Many 
a young man has been kept from a good position because 
his letter of application contained misspelled words. 
Would the editor or publisher of a newspaper pay much 
attention to a letter applying for a position, if that letter 
was badly spelled, to say nothing of grammar and punc- 
tuation? Would a merchant or a banker? A merchant 
once told me that he tried three graduates of a high 
school for a clerkship, and discharged them all, for there 
was not one who could write a proper letter. 

At a recent spelling match in Ithaca, a judge missed the 
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“first word. He omitted one “I” from the word 
“intelligent.” The judge sat down but he was 
‘mot alone long. On the first round, eight men, including 
judges, professors, surgeons, physicians, lawyers and 
‘business men, were spelled down. A professor of Eng- 
‘fish put a “p” in “Binghamton,” and here is the way the 
“men spelled: “Liesure,” “sieze,” “sacrelig,” “caragory,” 
““sesafras,” “seive,” “eresipilis,” “embasy,” “compatant,” 
“vascilate,” and “vengance.” 

The superintendent of schools in Watertown recently 
“compiled a table of examination results in the elementary 
schools of that city, and they show that the percentage of 
pupils who passed was lowest in spelling. Of all those 
who took the examination in spelling, only 83 per cent. 
passed. The editor of the Watertown Times says: “The 
art of spelling still continues the evidence of the highest 
scholarship and genius... . The recent examination 
shows one thing: The pupils have not spent time enough 
with the spelling book.’ Spelling may require as much 
study as mental arithmetic, but it may be mastered. It takes 
time and patience the same as other studies, and the habit 
of correct spelling cannot be acquired hastily or care- 
lessly. 

In the Education Building at Albany, a bulletin of the 
Library School recently displayed a notice in which the 
word “aginst” appeared. The notice was written by a 
graduate of a university. ; 

The latest issue of the Literary Digest tells of a prize 
of a trip to Atlantic City or a dinner at Delmonico’s, of- 
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fered by Dr. Duncan of Columbia University to any stu. 
dent who could spell correctly the hundred words given, 
Eighty of these words were chosen from a current daily 
newspaper, and twenty were of “common or garden 
variety.” No one received the prize, and the general 
average was thirty-five words spelled correctly. Ten of 
the words were designated for a special use, and each 
student was requested to employ them in brief sentences 
to illustrate their meaning. The ten words were: Affida- 
vit, severance, intrigue, sponsor, efficiency, recalcitrant, 
dilemma, massacre, colossal and validity. Here are some 
of the sentences :— 


Don’t know how to spell recalcutrant. 

She found herself in a. delema. 

The matter was somewhat intrigue. 

He was sponcer for the bride and groom. 

There are frequent mascre during the war. 
Efficantcy was the school’s motto. 

He was a clossal man. 
He was a great severance. 

Your work is very validity. 

The Indians massicured the early Americans. 

In court they use affadavits. 

The dilemma of our teacher is gramar. 

The efficientcy of the pupils were a few in number. 


What are we going to do about it? 
Charles R. Skinner, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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“AMERICAN DEBATE. A History of Political and 
Economic Controversy in the United States, with 
Critical Digests of Leading Debates. By Marion Mills 
-Miller, Litt. D. (Princeton), author of “Great Debates 
‘in American History.” In two volumes, each complete 
sin itself and indexed; Part I—Colonial, State, and Na- 
‘tional Rights, 1761-1861; Part II]—The Land and 
Slavery Questions, 1607-1860. New York: G. P. Put- 
mam’s Sons. Price, $2. 

These volumes virtually constitute a history of Amer- 
“ican politics, from early colonial times to the Lincoln- 
Douglas Debates. The method of treatment is primarily 
dJogical—that is, by subjects, and secondarily chronological, 
the subjects in each volume being arranged in historical 
-order in which the issues concerned came to the front in 
_American politics. 

Part I deals primarily with questions chiefly related to 
constitutional and international law, administrative func- 
tions, etc., that is politics in the narrow sense of the 
term. Part II deals with economic questions. 

Nowhere can one find anything to compare with this 
record of the great debates in American history prior to 
the Civil war. There were indeed giants in those days 
‘and a master has saved every regnant, pregnant sentence, 
while everything not vital and virile is omitted. 

It is a remarkable grouping of the great American 
debates from the speech of James Otis on “The Writs of 
Assistance” in 1761 to the close of the presidential elec- 
tion in 1860, a hundred years in which oratory flourished 
in America as it never did before, as it never has since, 
as it is not likely to flourish for many decades to come. 

But it is vastly more. It is the best story of all the 
significant issues from the first purpling of the dawn of 
independence from Great Britain to the first ray of hope 
of freedom for the African-Americans. The story is 
graphic to the limit with flashes of forces that reveal the 
movements for human freedom, first of the colonists 
and then of an enslaved race. 

But the greatness of this work does not end with the 
debates nor with the story of their setting, because there 
is running along all through the study and the debates, like 
the rippling personality on the sound waves of a great ar- 
tist’s song, the best series of brief biographies to be found 
anywhere. 

No one is mentioned as orator or debater, politician or 
statesman without a vivid sketch of his personality. 


These two books are literally three great works in one, 
all debates, all biographies woven into the wonderful 
story of a hundred years. 


THE PURPOSE OF HISTORY. By Frederick J. E. 
ee New York: Columbia University Press. 
oth. 

These three lectures are among the most brilliant pub- 
lications of the year, The themes are: “From History to 
Philosophy,” “The Pluralism of History” and “The Con- 
tinuity of History.” We have read these with compelling 
interest, enlightenment and admiration, but we find it im- 
possible to give a suggestion even of the author’s vision, 
much less of the charm of the literary expression. The 
illustrations are unusual, but illuminating to the limit. 

The following sentence gives a glimpse of the spirit of 
the thought and expression: “Facts march on in time, but 
not all at the same speed or with the same endurance; 
they help or impede one another’s movement; they do not 
all reach the goal; some of them turn out to be leaders, 
others followers; their careers overlap and interfere, so 
that the result is a failure for some and a success for 
others. The march is history.” 


THE COMMERCE OF LOUISIANA DURING THE 
FRENCH REGIME, 1699-1763. By N. M. Miller 
Surrey, Ph.D. (Columbia University Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law, Vol. LXXI, No. 1). 
New York: Longmans, Green & Company, agents. 
Cloth. 476 pp. Price, $4. 

Candidates for the doctorate in Political Science in 
Columbia University are fortunate in having available 
the series of monographs of which this volume forms a 
part as a means of securing publication of the results of 
their research. At last accounts the university had pub- 
lished no less than 174 such studies, many by scholars 
who have since won general recognition, and a surprising 
number by Chinese students studying in America. Here 
is the true field of the university press—the publication 
of original works of real value but limited appeal, from 
which there can be little or no profit, and which the or- 
dinary publisher could not afford to undertake. This 
is possible, of course, only when the university possesses 
special funds or is specially endowed for the purpose. 
American rich men have not as yet fully discovered the 
possibilities in this kind of philanthropy; it is to be hoped 
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that the awakening will not be long delayed. At present, 
to our knowledge, there are university presses at Har- 
yard, Yale, Princeton, and the University of Pennsyl- 
yania, in addition to Columbia, all of which are doing 
good work and deserve general support. 

Mrs. Surrey has made an exhaustive study of the com- 
merce of Louisiana during the period indicated, utilizing 
for the purpose all the extant material, in printed or 
manuscript form, in this country and in France. The 
study treats in succession the avenues of trade (water- 
ways, navigation, boats,-- highways), trade conditions 
(barter, silver coins, copper coins, paper money and 
credit), and the various types of Louisianan trade—with 
France, the slave trade, domestic trade, trade with the 
Illinois country, the fur trade of the Mississippi valley, 
trade with the French West Indies, with Mexico, with 
New Mexico and Texas, with Florida, with Cuba and 
with the English. A very full bibliography is included. 
The book is, of course, not of general interest, nor wildly 
exciting; it is nevertheless a painstaking, capable, and 
scholarly piece of work and a real contribution to our 
knowledge of the period treated. 


WILD ROSES. A Story of Frontier Life. By Howard 
R. Driggs of Salt Lake City. Lincoln, Nebraska: Uni- 
versity Company. Cloth. Beautifully bound. 248 pp. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

“Wild Roses” is a fascinating story of unconventional 
life among the coyotes and the red men when one was as 
treacherous as the other, before the mountain streams 
were harnessed or the deserts tamed, when nature was 
at her best, and human nature at her worst, when a noble 


‘red man was no more rare than a white saint. 


Howard Driggs is not far removed from the men and 
women of ox-cart fame who suffered hardships and 
braved danger from men and beasts whose lands they pos- 


‘sessed. As compared with many adventurers of those 


times his ancestors were in more senses than one saints 
of the sagebrush lands. 

By inheritance Howard Driggs is a believer in human 
nature, scientifically he worships nature, sentimentally he 
loves both nature and human nature in their glory. He 
has the loyalty of the scholar and the spontaneity of 
the adventurer. 

This, his first venture in the story world, is the em- 
bodiment of his faith in human nature, while sentiment is 
always trailing tradition. There is nothing new or strange 
in plot or scheme, but word-pictures, character sketches, 
run a good story through young life and old life, bad 
life znd good life in an attractive way. 


WILD ANIMAL STAMP PRIMER. Forty-nine Ani- 
mal Stories. Address H. R. Mitchell, Zoological Park, 
New York City. Cloth. 96 pp. Fifty colored illus- 
trations. Price, 85 cents; postage, 7 cents. 

This is the most fascinating book for children of four 
years and more that we have seen this season. There are 
attractive stories of forty-nine wild animals, in each of 
which every child is intensely interested. There are fifty 
four-color stamps, two by three inches, reproduced from 
actual photographs of the animals in the New York 
Zoological Park. . These stamps are self-pasting when 
moistened and a place is left for each. The story of each 
animal occupies two pages with the stamp. The informa- 
tion is scientifically accurate and is of real educational 
value, having been passed upon by Dr. William T. Horn- 
aday, director, New York Zoological Park. 

This Stamp Primer is in a class by itself. It is full of 
first hand information about animals, in crisp and breezy 
language, that children can understand and enjoy. These 
pictures have been reproduced from what is believed to 
be the finest collection of live-animal photographs in ex- 
istence. 

Dr. William T. Hornaday says: “Every normal and 
healthy child is born with a natural love for animals, and 
a desire to know them intimately. . . . The young per- 
son, the man or woman who is forced to grow up and live 
without an opportunity to become personally acquainted 
with a lot of interesting wild mammals and birds loses 
much of life’s legitimate enjoyment. . . . The time is 
rapidly passing wherein to know a wild creature is to 
desire to’kill it. Already the boys and girls of today are 
more anxious to know the wild creatures than to kiil 

em! .. . Every wild animal represents a_ collection 
of animal stories... . The pictures and descriptions 
set forth in this volume are intended to convey truthful 
impressions of the most interesting animals of the 

oological Park collection.” 


SCOTT’S IVANHOE. Edited by William D. Lewis. 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston: Ginn and Company. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

It will be a sad day for America if we éver cease to have 
students know the writings of Sir Walter Scott, and if 
they know but one of his prose masterpieces, that one 
should be “Ivanhoe,” and we have seen no student's edition 
that equals this one, edited by the principal of the William 
Penn High School of Philadelphia. 

“Ivanhoe” has the qualities which fascinate boys who do 
not take kindly to masterpieces. It has all the charm that 
history can lend to a story. It has all the compelling qual- 
ities of intense noble adventure. It has the virtue of the 
style of a masterpiece. 

_No reading is adequate that does not lead up to real 

literature, and no reading of literature is worth while that 

is not genuinely relished. If the reading of the school is 

— to the student it may make literature uninviting ever 

after. 

“Ivanhoe,” better than any other British prose master- 
piece that we know, will tend to make every student appre- 
ciate literature and revel in the best things of the best 
masters. In type, in paper, in press work, in binding and 
in price this edition is of highest value. 

CULTURE AND THE WAR. By Simon N. Patten, 
University of Pennsylvania. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents, net. 

Dr. Simon Nelson Patten has put new vitality into new 
thought. After the war, what? is being asked by all sorts 
of people just as though the war is some time to end, for 
which—we say it reverently—let us devoutly pray, but it 
takes a sort of blind faith to believe that it will ever end. 
Of course, it must, just as the world must come to an end, 
apparently, but that’is about all that anyone can say in- 
telligently, but it makes the end seem a little more rea! to 
find a man willinge#é discuss brilliantly the part culture 
has played in Germany and the part Germany is to make 
it play in the world “after the war.” We have seen 
nothing more thought-prevoking than this little book of 
sixty-pages—a penny a page. We shall sometime quote 
many paragraphs from it. 


TREASURE FLOWER: A CHILD OF JAPAN. B 
Ruth Gaines. Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton 
Company. 

A worthy addition to the “Little Schoolmates” series 
is the picturesque story of child-life in Japan. An in- 
troductory letter by Florence Converse offering history of 
that country in words of interest to children is followed 
by the story of the little Japanese girl of American parent- 
age, whose life is lived among the flowers of Nippon. 
Choice colored plates, copies of pictures by Japanese ar- 
tists increase the wonderful imagery of the serene home- 
life of the island of flowers. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 


“A Point Scale for Measuring Mental Ability.” By 
Yerkes, Bridges and Hardwick. Price, $1.25.—‘*The Men- 
tality of the Criminal Woman.” By J. Weidensabl. Price, 
$1.75.—“Education by Life.” By Various Writers. Price, 
$1.25.—“‘An Introduction to Experimental Psychology. 
By C. W. Valentine. Price, $1.10.—“The sag of = 

c- 


Behavior of an Individual Child.” By ‘ - 
Manis. Price, Tic. — “The General Value of Visual 
Sense Training in Children.” By Wang. 


Price, $1.00.—“The Experimental Determination of Mental 
Discipline in School Studies.” By H. O. Rugg. Price, 
$1.25.—“The Psychology of Drawing.” By F.C. Ayer. 
Price, $1.25.—“The Doctrine of Formal Discipline in the 
Light of Experimental Investigation.” By N. P. Hewins. 
Price, $1.25. Baltimore: Warwick & Yorke. 

The Arden Shakespeare: “As You Like It,” “Merchant 
of Venice,” “A Midsummer 's Night Dream.” Price of 
each, 30c. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“A Vocational Reader.” By Mark Pressey. Price, 75¢, 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.” By C. EL 
Smith. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“Laboratory Course of Practical Electricity.” By M. J. 
Archbold. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
“Due Comedie Moderne.” Edited by E. Goggio. Price, 
40c.—“Old World Stories.” By A. J. Church. Price, 60c. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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es HDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administratio 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 
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, Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 

27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 

27-29: Modern Language Association 
of Americ Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. (Central Division, 
University of Chicago and North- 
western University, Chicago, Ill.) 

27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

28-30: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse, N. Y. W. H. Mc- 
Clelland, high school, 
Perry, N. Y., president. 

29: American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. New York 
City. Harold Jacoby, chairman 
local committee of arrangements. 
— University, New York 

y. 


JANUARY. 


20: Third Annual Conference of 
Teaching Alumni of Boston Uni- 
versity. Jacob Sleeper Hall, Bos- 
ton. Arthur H. Wilde, Boston 
Vaiversity, chairman. 


18-.0: Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Albert G. 
Bauersfeld, Sedgwick and Division 
streets, Chicago, secretary. 

FEBRUARY, 1917. 

Association of district superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N. Y. Fred a 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 

22-24: National Society for Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education. In- 
dianapolis. 

26-March 1:Department of Superin- 
tendence, E. A., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


27-28:Conference on Vocational Op- 
portunities for Wornen. Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 


27-March 1: Religious Education As- 
sociation, Boston. Association of- 
fices, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


28-March 2: National Association of 
State Supervisors and Inspectors 
of Rural Schools. Kansas City. 
Mo. L. J. Hanifan, Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, Charleston, West 
Va., secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

NORTON. Tuesday and 
Wednesday, February 27 and 28, 
a conference on the vocational op- 
portunities for college women will 
be held at Wheaton College under 
the direction of the social com- 
mittee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. This is 
the first conference of the kind 
ever held in Wheaton, and it is ex- 
pected that delegates from most of 
the women’s colleges east of the 
Mississippi will be present. The 
field of vocational onportunities 
open to college women will be 
brought before the conference in 
a thorough and systematic manner. 
Owing to the energetic efforts of 
Catherine Filene of Boston, the 
chairman of the social committee, 
the list of speakers is an unusually 
atractive one, including a number 
of men and women of national 
reputation, all of whom are au- 


thorities in their respective fields. 
The speakers who have already 
been secured are as_ follows: 
Tuesday afternoon, Meyer Bloom- 
field, director of the Vocation 
Bureau, Boston; Tuesday evening, 
Owen R. Lovejoy of New York, 
general secretary of the National 
Child Labor committee; Miss Hilda 
Mulhauser of Cleveland; Wednes- 
day afternoon, Miss Frances Cum- 
mings of New York, manager of 
the Intercollegiate Bureau of Oc- 
cupations; Mrs. Roy E. Fletcher 
of New York, chairman of the vo- 
cational, educational and_ guid- 
ance committee of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
New York city; Wednesday even- 
ing, Miss Julia Lathrop, head of 
the Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton. 

AMHERST. Announcement has 
heen made of the gift to Amherst 
College of four residences to be 
built for members of the faculty. 
The donor’s name is withheld. 

BOSTON. Boston University 
has received the sum of $100,000 
for scholarships for young men in 
the College of Liberal Arts. The 
donor has declined to have his 
name made public, but the gift is 
to be known as the “Professor 
Augustus Howe Buck Educational 
Fund,” in honor of Professor- 
Emeritus Buck, who served from 
1874 until 1901 as head of the de- 
partment of Greek in the College 
of Liberal Arts. Since his retire- 
ment from active work Professor 
buck has. been living in Rostock, 
Germany. This fund is unusual in 
that the scholarships which it 
provides are to be made in the 
freshman vear and continue 
throughout the college course, the 
professional school, and if the 
career chosen by the candidate 
warrants it, one or two years of 
post-graduate study and _ travel. 
The scholarships are open _ to 
young men of unusual promise but 
with insufficient means to obtain 
a professional education. Reli- 
gious denominational influence or 
political bias shall have no weight 
in the appointment, and preferably 
those students who choose profes- 
sions for service rather than for 
financial gain will be selected. The 
president of the university shall 
make the appointment on_ the 
recommendation of the faculty of 
the College of Liberal Arts. This 
gift is one of the largest which 
the university has received for the 
purpose of scholarships in recent 
years. 


CONNECTICUT. 


GREENWICH. Thirty-seven boys 
and girls, ranging in age from five 
to fourteen years, sons and daugh- 
ters of residents of Greenwich, 
whose names, because of their 
wealth and positions in the social 
and business world, are familiar, are 
pupils at the Lenier Organic School, 
located in the Rock Ridge section 


of this suburb of New York City, 

The guiding spirit of this unique 
private~school is Mrs. Marietta L, 
Johnson, of Fairhope, Ala. 

At the Lenier School one seldom 
hears the injunction, “Close the 
door,” for with the children running 
in and out of the buildings at wil? 
the doors are swung wide most of 
the time. Open windows everywhere 
give additional yentilation, and there 
1s comparatively little artificial heat 
anywhere. There are three regular 
teachers, an instructress in domes- 
tic science and an assistant, who do 
all of the cooking, a physician, who 
looks after all of the children, par- 
ticularly as regards their health and 
physical training, but who also 
supervises many of the games ané@ 
teaches the boys to cook. There 
also are teachers who come to the 
institution to give music. and 
dancing lessons. 

With so much attention being de 
voted to the physical welfare of the 
children, the food served is a matter 
of careful consideration. The cook- 
ing is simple, the products the best 
in the market, and consist princi- 
pally of fruits, vegetables, cereals, 
milk, eggs and a very little meat, 
but never fried. There are no sweets 
except such as are found in the 
fruits, and everyone is encouraged 
to drink plenty of water. Dur 
meals table manners are suggeste 
but never ordered, and threats for 
lapses are unknown. The very young 
children are taught to chew prop- 
erly in a novel manner. They come 
to the classroom, each bringing a 
crust, and after taking a bite, they 
are told to chew while the teacher 
reads or tells them a story. At the 
proper time they are told to swak 
low and almost automatically learn 
to chew their food properly. The 
story makes the lesson anything but 
a task. The smaller children eat on 
an enclosed porch, and the older 
ones in a room in the school, but 
both places are unheated and thor- 
oughly ventilated. 

There are no servants. All are 
equal, expected to do their share, 
and no child would think of giving 
an order. Each week a certain num- 
ber of children are designated to do 
certain tasks, such as clearing away 
the dishes, brushing up the crumbs 
and keeping things tidy, and they 
do it without question as a part of 
their day’s play. 

Aiter the children have _ eaten 
they go at once to a large room 
on the second floor of the bar 
like main hall, which is built 
for comfort and usefulness rather 
than looks. There is a _ couch 
and a blanket for every youngstet, 
and they are expected to lie down 
and rest for a half hour before fe 
suming their play or studies. Si- 
lence is not enforced, but all must 
recline, and those who care to 
a nap may do so. 

Play is the principal feature of the 
daily program and most of 
is in the open. Two hours a day 
for inside work is considered amply 
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This Is When a Cheque Looks Good 


Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when 
a serious illness sets in, and she faces the certainty of a greatly 
increased expense and no income, and the uncertainty of how 
long it will last. Then it is that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks 
neg and, better still, is the assurance that she need not worry, 
or the T. C. U. will see her through. 


One teacher writes: ‘This has been a strenuous winter on 
me financially as I have moved, my salary was lower than usuai, 
I am the sole support of three children and all the year the 
balance has been on the wrong side of the ledger, and this pay- 
ment, which was so cheerfully and so promptly made, has meant 
much more to me under present circumstances than a much 
larger sum might at another time.”’ 


Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that 
the only ef to save their savings 1s to have them protected 
by the T. C. U. Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a 
debt that will mortgage one’s efforts for a year or more. 


This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization—the 
T. C. U.—stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for a 
loss of time caused by accident, sickness, or quarantine, besides 
many additional benefits. Every teacher should be protected. 


fl! 


A Sprained Ankle ? 
Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill 


It is so easy for an accident to happen—a little ice on the 
street, a slip, a turned ankle—and a doctor’s bill and a week or 
two of enforced idleness without a salary. 


In one high school last winter three teachers were laid up 
with sprained ankles as a result of slipping on the ice. 


And this is the simplest and least expensive accident that 
might happen. There are hundreds of ways by which even the 
most careful may suffer loss of time and salary, with greatly 
increased expenses. 


Also Pays for Sickness and Quarantine 


Not only does the T. C. U. Py, loss by accident. but also for 
loss of time by Sickness and Quarantine. A few cents a day 
will afford complete protection against these three dread con- 
tingencies, that rob so many teachers of their savings and their 
peace of mind. Write for a copy of our free booklet that tells 
the whole story. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


141 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


SEND THE COUPON 
to the T. C. U., 141 ¢. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


Send vour booklet explaining Protective Benefits for 
Teachers. 


Lack of Phosphates in the Human 
Body causes 


Nervous Breakdown 


Phosphates are a constituent of the 
bodily economy, and are always present, 
in normal health. When severe head- 
aches, brain-fag, insomnia, loss of memo- 
ry, nervousness, a d similar symptoms 
assert themselves, it indicates a probable 
depletion of the phosphates. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate supplies 
brain, nerves and blood with the neces- 
sary phosphates in a convenient form, 
readily assimilated. It acts as anutrient 
to the nerves, stimulat>s the secretory 
glands, and increases mental and physi- 
cal activities. 

Sufferers from mental and nervous ex- 
haustion will find that 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates necessary to normal conditions 


Sold by Druggists. Send for free Dooklet, 
giving valuable informat:on. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued 
at their expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable 
credit to subscribers who are busy and may not remit on 
the exact day a subscription expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 


Reteipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 
Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


New Free Text Books 
Need Protection 


From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 
OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 


MILES C. HOLDEN. President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


sufficient. The work in the kinder- 
garten classes is much the same as 
found in other schools, except that 
the children indicate their prefer- 
ences and the teacher follows. For 
instance, at nine o'clock, the open- 
ing hour, most of. the little ones 
usually at the tables making 
something. Sometimes it is card- 
board construction, sometimes color 
work, or a combination of the two. 
They gre not disturbed just because 
it is a certain hour, but are per- 
mitted to continue their work. La- 
ter, but some time before the dinner 
hour, they are gathered in a circle 
for songs, sense games and stories. 
As a rule, when a child is deeply 
interested in either work or play, he 
is not interrupted. For exercise the 
older pupils gather in the main hall 
and go through folk dances or such 
calisthenics as the teachers may di- 
rect, besides gymnastics in the 
open. 

There is a large carpenter shop, 
with all kinds of tools, and an arts 
and crafts department, with every- 
thing necessary to make innumer- 
able pretty things to take home to 
proud fatners and mothers. Any 
child old enough to want to make 
something is permitted in these 
shops, and even the voungest 
handle tools, paints, glue, colored 
papers, ete., skilfully. Upon the day 
in question one little miss, five 
years of age, with some assistance 
from a teacher, had finished and 
painted a mission chair sufficiently 
large for her tg sit upon. 

The children make anything they 
choose, and some of the results are 
clever and display ingenuity. Most 
of the boys have been building 
battleships, while the girls have 
been constructing furniture for their 
dolls. The few weeks preceding 
the holidays the children busied 
themselves making presents, run- 
ning from clothes hangers, uniquely 
fashioned and painted, to beautifully 
decorated wastebaskets. 

Each child has a place for his or 
her things in the closets or upon the 
hooks and_ shelves, and when 
through they are taught to put them 
away neatly. To prevent friction 
they are taught not to use things 
belonging to their neighbors with- 
out making a request of the owner, 
and this teaches respect for the 
rights of others, politeness and 
good manners, 


When the children have reached 
an age where it is believed that they 
should take up books they are sent 
to the classrooms for brief sessions 
morning and afternoon. There are 
no desks, but the children gather 
their chairs about a long table at 
which the teacher is seated, and 
with open books before tnem, learn 
to read or listen while she reads and 
explains things to them. Even 
when reciting the children have their 
books before them, and if they can- 
not remember the correct answer 
they may look it up. There are oc- 
casional written lessons, but no 
previously announced examinations 
to make the pupils nervous. From 
these written lessons the teachers 
determine the progress of their 
charges and the weak points which 
need looking after, but there are 
neither marks nor grades, so that 
no one child may be singled out as 
below his fellows in ability, which 
might cause him to be ridiculed and 
lose faith in himself. And no books 
ever are taken from the classrooms, 
for there are no lessons to do at 
home. 

A few methods used in teaching 
history and geography will indicate 
the unique methods used in the 
school. In studying the early Indian 
wars the instruction was out of 
doors, and the pupils reproduced in 
the woods, rocks and gulleys many 
of the incidents taught. When the 
Sahara Desert was taken up a great 
deal about it first was read to the 
pupils and then, with the assistance 
of the tea@hers, a desert was con- 
structed in miniature. Some loads 
of sand were obtained to represent 
the desert proper, and then the chil- 
dren laid out the oasis with trees 
which they cut out and painted, and 
here and there they placed caravans 
of camels and Arabs cut from wood 
with jig saws, painted and dressed. 

One of the methods of teaching 
the children to count, measure and 
tell color is out of the ordinary. 
There is a _ store furnished with 
everything which the nupils need in 
their work, from colored papers and 
tacks to pencils and glue, and while 
some of the youngsters act as clerks 
others serve as customers, and with 
real money purchase what they de- 
sire. 

In the summer the children are 
taught gardening, botany, soils and 
germination in the open, and so 


easily and pleasantly are they led 
along through many studies, which 
are presented to them as play, that 
at fourteen they are well prepared 
for high school work. 

After making an inspection of 
Mrs. Johnson’s school at Fairhope 
for the purpose of preparing an of- 
ficial report for the benefit of edu- 
cational authorities, Professor 
Dewey of Columbia University 
said: “With respect to the air of 
happiness in the school I do not 
rely upon my judgment alone. My 
young son informed me that all the 
children he talked to were ‘crazy 
about the school,’ and before the 
end of our visit he begged me most 
earnestly tg let him go to the or- 
ganic school, and then he wanted to 
know why there couldn’t be an or- 
ganic school in New York.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


SYRACUSE. Frank Smalley, 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
since 1900 and connected with 
Syracuse University first as a 
student and then as a faculty 
member since its organization in 
1870, submitted his resignation at 
the midwinter meeting of the 
board of trustees. The resigna- 
tion was accepted and Dr. Smallev 
was made vice-chancellor emeritus. 
Dean Jacob Richard Street of the 
Margaret Olivia Slocum Teachers 
College also tendered his resigna- 
tion. He has been in poor health 
for some time. Dr. Mark E. Pen- 
ney, associate professor of philos- 
ophy, was named to fill the vacancy 
left by the resignation of Dean 
Street. 


NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK. Newark’s third al- 
ternate class school is to be lo- 
cated in the West Side School, of 
which Bartholomew F. Monaghan 
is principal. It contains thirty- 
nine classrooms, now has _ forty 
classes, including a number of 
part-time classes, and under the 
new order of things will immedi- 
ately accommodate forty-four 
classes, with a maximum capacity 
of over fifty. It will relieve Fif- 
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teenth Avenue School, its nearest 
neighbor, of all congestion, restore 
about six hundred children now on 
art time to full time in its own 
building, and leave “growing room 
sufficient to accommodate two or 
three hundred children. — 

There will be an initial cost of 
about $2,500 for alterations to the 
puilding, and later will come some 
expenditures for equipment. Then 
will come additional outlay in 
maintenance resulting from an in- 
creased teaching force. Against 
these charges the board of educa- 
tion may call the attention of the 
taxpayers to the fact that alternate 
classes at West Side will relieve 
the city of the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $175,000 for an_addi- 
tion to South Tenth Street School 
and the cost of maintenance. _ 

The introduction of the third 
alternate class school, therefore, 
comes as a pertinent demonstra- 
tion of the economical value of 
the new-idea school. But the 
most important feature is that 
while these work-study-play schools 
are great savers of money, 
the parents themselves are rapidly 
coming to realize what the educa- 
tors mean when they say that this 
system provides an “enriched” 
daily program. For the pupils are 
getting broader and sounder in- 
struction, and in essentials largely. 

In all probability the new-idea 
school will not be in operation at 
West Side much before the opening 
of the second semester on Febru- 
ary 1. Before that time, however, 
it is probable that other alternate- 
class schools will be decided upon. 
There are indications that upward 
of a score of Newark’s schools 
might be easily converted over to 
the new order of things. Instead 
of spending a million and more 
on school construction annually it 
may be reduced to half or quarter 
this sum. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The report of the  Jeffer- 
son county schools, L. Mayne 
Jones, superintendent, brings to 


the attention of the public, through 
photographs of Corn Clubs, better 
horses, school buildings, “Country 
Life” days, home gardens, Home 
and School Club groups, manual 
work exhibits and Governor’s Day 
at Beechwoods Vocational School, 
the constructive work that is being 
done along these lines ia this 
county. 

Eleven districts out of twenty- 
three observed Community Days 
and Play Festivals. Nine prize 
corm growers were given a free trip 
by the Brookville Title and Trust 
Company to Pennsylvania State 
College during farmers’ week. 

In speaking of school and com- 
munity activities, Superintendent 
Tones says: “Community meetings 
NOt require elaborate organiza- 
tions or long constitutions. In fact 
these will in most cases invite fail- 
ure. The principal thing for a 
Social Centre’ gathering is the 
coming together for a common pur- 
Pose. People will come together 
Provided there is a common inter- 
est to unite them. Here lies the 
Steat opportunity of the schools 
to improve the social status of the 
community. The children consti- 
tute a _common interest. The 
teacher is the natural leader.” 


PITTSBURGH. Fortifying the ac- 
tion of the Committee on Elemen- 
tary Schools in rejecting the project 
of the Finance Committee to double 
the work of primary and kindergar- 
ten teachers and establish one-ses- 
sion part-time jor the primary 
grades as a principle, Chairman 
William Rowen of the Committee 
on Elementary Schools made an 
announcement prepared by Dr. John 
Garber, superintendent of 
schools, summarizing the views of 
all the public school teachers’ or- 
ganizations. Dr. Garber says in 
part:— 

“Without enumerating all of the 
arguments against adoption of a 
one-teacher-for-two-classes plan, I 
wish briefly to call your attention 
to the following facts:— 

“Under our present of 
having a teacher for each part-time 
class, the majority of the pupils re- 
ceive more than three hours (or 
‘part-time’) instruction because the 
teachers, who, like full-time teach- 
ers, are on duty for five hours each 
day, bring them in for additional in- 
struction. The records show that 
out of 24,526 pupils on part-time 
during October, more than 14,000 of 
them were receiving from one to 
two hours of such additional in- 
struction. To hold one teacher re- 
sponsible for the instruction of both 
a morning and an afternoon class 
would absolutely preclude the possi- 
bility of more than three hours be- 
ing devoted to any pupil. 

“While a total of three hours of 
academic instruction might be re- 
garded as sufficient for a little child, 
such instruction cannot be given 
with advantage without intervening 
periods of recreation and of 
changed occupation; hence, more 
than three hours would have to be 
provided in order to secure time for 
such recreations and changes and 
yet have time for three hours of 
academic work, even though such 
academic instruction were all that is 
deemed necessary. 

“Based upon carefully prepared 
statistics for 1915, I find the possible 
saving in money for 1917, under the 
proposed plan of turning an addi- 
tional class over to each part-time 
teacher as rapidly as vacancies oc- 
cur, would not exceed $76,000, or 
approximately three dollars per 
pupil, instead of the $175,000 stated. 
I feel that the money-saving 1S SO 
inadequate as compared with the 
loss to the children that I ought 
strongly to advise against it. 

ALTOONA. In the report of the 
Altoona public schools for the past 
year, Superintendent H. H. Baish 
gives the enrollment in the even- 
ing schools as 1,864 different stu- 
dents. Forty-four teachers were 
employed and thirty-four different 
subjects were taught. Dressmak- 
ing was by far the most popular 
subject, followed in order by arith- 
metic, spelling, penmanship, type- 
writing, English grammar and 
composition, stenography, book- 
keeping and millinery. The report 
shows a_ truly remarkable condi- 
tion in that the enrollment in the 
evening schools is almost one-fifth 
of that in the public schools. 

The continuation school in Al- 
toona enrolled 235 pupils, from 
twenty-two different industries, the 
largest group being from a silk 
mill. The course of study included 
English, commercial and industrial 
geography, hygiene for the worker, 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS, — 
Course for teachers/in Junior High 
Schools. A, C, BOYDEN, Principal. 


TATE. NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


THE PALMER METHOD 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDA- 
GOGY OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 

The PALMER METHOD has become the 
standard throughout America, because it pro- 
duces satisfactory results. St. Paul, Minn., has 
just installed the Palmer Method in her schools. 
It has already “made good " in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, and scores of other 
large cities, and has proved to be as feasible in 
rural schools as in City schools. Ask us for 
copies of Rural School Edition of PALMER'S 
PENMANSHIP POINTERS. 

Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks. Write us for fulh 
information. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices. 

THE PALMER M THOD self-teaching: 
MANUAL, single copy, 25 cents postpaid. 

THE A.N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, N.Y Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, fa 


120 Boylston Street, Widener Building. 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa, 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


civics, industrial arithmetic, free- 
hand drawing, woodworking, print- 
ing, machine shop practice, pattern 
making and blacksmithing. 

The first school garden in Al- 
toona was established and main- 
tained at the Wright School. “The 
success of this enterprise,” says 
the superintendent, “is due largely 
to the interest and activity of the 
Mothers’ Club.” 

In a campaign instituted by the 
Mothers’ Club of Altoona seven 
persons were arrested and fined 
for selling cigarettes to school 
children. An educational campaign 
through the public prints preceded 
the crusade. “Statistics procured 
from the teachers show that in 
some schools before the crusade 
was started fifty per cent. of the 
boys smoked cigarettes, and after 
the crusade was well under way 
none of them smoked cigarettes.” 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


CHARLESTON. The following 
is a summary of the recommenda- 
tions of the state superintendent:— 

1. That some provision should be 
made to increase the permanent 
school fund, which is now $1,000,000. 
This would make a larger amount 
available for distribution to the 
various districts. 

2. That the minimum amount of 
the general school fund be fixed at 
$1,000,000 instead of $750,000 as it is 
and has been for the last ten or 
twelve years. This is in the interest 
of the poorer districts that are un- 
able to gt oy proper school facili- 
ties with the resources now pro- 
vided. 

8. That a better and more ef+ 
fective compulsory attendance law 
be enacted. 

4. That a minimum school term 
of seven months effective in 1918 
or very soon thereafter be provided 
for. 

5. That it would be well in view 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


— 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST 


Birmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bldg, Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 514 Journal Bid. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


504-505 Kittredge Building, Denver, Colorado 
FRED DICK, A. M., Manager. 

Twenty-three years successful service in be- 
half of teachers and school officials. 

We operate in all Western states and place 
candidates from all parts of the Un ted States. 

Member of the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. 


Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa, Atlanta, Ga. 


of the increased cost of living to 
raise the minimum salaries for 
teachers. 

6. That some provision should 
be made for promoting night school 
work. 

7. That the state provide free 
textbooks for all pupils. 

8. That provision be made for 
the appointment of a single trustee 
for each one-room school to serve 
under the direction of the board of 
education. 

9. That an act be passed pro- 
viding for pensions for teachers who 
have passed the age of active ser- 
vice. 

10. That boards of education be 
given authority to provide teacher- 
ages under proper conditions for 
rural schools. A “teacherage’” is a 
home for the teacher, situated near 
the school. The purpose is to aid in 
securing teachers who will live in 
the community and take a perma- 
nent interest in its welfare. 

11. That definite provision for 
supervision among the colored 
schools should be made. 

12. That the county be made the 
unit of taxation for school purposes. 

13. That the offices of county 
and of state superintendent be made 
appointive. 

14. That the Legislature should 
increase the number of teacher 
training high schools for the pur- 
pose of preparing more teachers for 
the rural schools. 

15. That some provision should 
be made to encourage the rural 
graded schools to offer domestic 
science and manual training and 
other vocational subjects suitable 
for the various communities. 


HUNTINGTON. Hufitington has 
one of the finest high school build- 
ings in the country. . The size is 
250 by 157 feet, and will accommo- 
date 1,300 students. It is absolutely 
fireproof. Every feature of heat- 
ing, ughting, ventilating, is on 
the latest and most scientific prin- 
ciple, as are all laboratory, li- 
brary, lavatory and other appoint- 
ments. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
OKLAHOMA. 


MUSKOGEE. The Teacher-Pa- 
tron Association of this city, of 
which the Journal of Education has 


spokén more*than oncep-has begun 


what promises to be its most suc- 


cessful year. Last year the atten- 
dance of teachers and _ patrons 
totaled 5,000. The following quota- 
tion is from Superintendent Edwin 
S. Monroe’s annual letter to 
parents :— 

“TI am writing you in the interest 
of what you consider dearest and 
best—your children. The institution 
which affects the welfare of your 
children most vitally is the public 
school which your children attend. 
We want to make the schools of the 
city the best and most efficient pos- 
sible because your children and the 
children of other parents like your- 
self attend these schools. To do this 
we must have your help and co- 
operation. In each district there is 
an active organization known as the 
Teacher-Patron Association. The 
object is to bring the homes and 
schools. into closer co-operation. 
For this year most excellent pro- 
grams have been prepared touching 
many matters relating to the welfare 
of the children of the city. You can 
greatly help with your suggestions 
as to the improvement of the 
schools. Should anything occur to 
you that will aid in correcting any 
faults or in making better anything 
we are now doing, or should you 
care to suggest any changes or new 
things which will make our schools 
better will you not write me, or call 
at my office and talk the matter 
over.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. W. W. Black 
of Indiana University was ap- 
pointed at the conference of county 
superintendents and township 
trustees to draft a bill to change 
the system of education in Indiana 
rural schools. When the bill is 
completed it will be submitted to 
the trustees and the state board 
of education for approval and then 
will be presented to the legislature 
for enactment. At present it is 
proposed the schools will be in op- 
eration at least 160 days in each 
year and all teachers must submit 
to examination by the state board 
of education, and if qualified will 
be given a license to teach any 
place in the state. The require- 
ments for teachers will be more 
exacting than in the past. 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY. The National 
Association of State Supervisors 


December 28, 1916 


and Inspectors of Rural Sc 

will hold its next annual mee 
in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association jn 


Kansas City February 28 to March 


2, 1917. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle 
principal of the McKinley Junior 
High School, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has been elected president of the 
State Teachers’ Association. It is 
no new thing for Nebraska to elect 
a woman. She will be the third to 
officiate in that capacity in six 
years. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 661. 


set January 8 for hearing the ar- 
guments on_ the constitutionality 
of the Adamson Law. It will re- 
quire considerable time to consider 
the arguments and to render a de- 
cision, but it will act as promptly 
as possible. Meanwhile, a kind of 
truce is promised as to the enforce- 
ment of the law, which, by its 
terms, takes effect on January 1 
According to Chief Stone of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, President Wilson 
promised, if the Adamson Law does 
not give the brotherhoods an eight- 
hour day, to give them another law 
that will. But he may not find it 
easy to keep this promise, if indeed 
he has made it. His present exer- 
tions seem to be directed toward 
legislation looking to the better 
protection of the public through 
compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes. 


PROHIBITION IN FRANCE. 


If it would have seemed impossi- 
ble, a couple of years ago, that 
Great Britain would come under a 
government so nearly approaching 
a dictatorship, it would have seemed 
equally impossible that France 
should adopt a policy of prohibi- 
tion. Yet this is what has hap- 
pened. Following the example o 
the Czar at the opening of the war, 
the French Government, to the con- 
sternation of the liquor trade, has 
decided to prohibit during the re- 
mainder of the war, the consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages, with 
the exception of wines and beer. 
The liquor trade had already been 
hard hit by the suppression of ab- 
sinthe, and the doubling of the tax 
on spirits. The latest decree is 
prompted by the mischief which 
the consumption of liquor is work- 
ing in the army and among the 
people. Added to this consideration 
is the need of alcohol in the manu 
facture of munitions. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good ievtiinsanii for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 24 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promrtly. Satisfaction 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


guaranteed or money refunded, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 
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December 28, 1916 
Reports and Pamphlets 


“Vocational Guidance Report,” 1913- 
16. Vocational Publications No. 2. 
By Dr. Anna Y. Reed. Published 
by Seattle, Wash., Board of School 


Directors. 120 pages. 


“Health Is Wealth.” A _ manual of 


health work prepared for the 
schools of Florida. By Dr. Harry 
F. Watt and Nellie C. Stevens, 


School, Ocala, 
Price, 50 cents. 


Principal Primary 
Fla. 100 pages. 


Everett, Wash. 1916 Report. 30 
pages. Superintendent C. R. 
Frazier. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston, 1916 Catalog. 350 


pages. 
Boston Music School Settlement, 110 


Salem street, Boston. Fifth Anni- 
versary Record. 
“State Higher Educational Institu- 


tions of Iowa.” A report to the 
Iowa State Board of tducation of 
a survey made under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Education. 
223 pages. United States Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1916, No. 19. 


‘ Twelfth Report of the Director of 


the State Museum and Science De- 
partment, Albany, New York. 200 
pages. 


Report of the Commissioners of 
Secondary Schools, California. Will 
C. Wood, Sacramento, Calif. 59 
pages. 


“State Pension Systems for Public 
School Teachers.” Prepared for 
the Committee on Teachers’ Sal- 
aries, Pensions and Tenure of the 
National Education Association. 
By W. Carson Rvan, Jr., and Rob- 
erta King. United States Bureau 
‘7 Education Bulletin, 1916, No. 


Public 
140 pages. 


Directory Minneapolis 
Schools, 1916-17. 


“Supplementary Suggestions on the 
Teaching of Community Civics in 
First Year High School Classes.” 
Massachusetts Board of Education 
Circular of Information, 1916, No. 
5. 11 pages. 


In Tent on Campus. 


The cost of attending college is 
being reduced to a minimum by two 
men students who keeping 
house this fall in a tent in a grove 
on the campus at the University of 
Wisconsin. They like the life so 
well that they intend to remain in 
their fresh-air quarters all winter. 


The student campers are Richard 
E. Sadlier, of Stanley, Wis., and 
Harry C. Ransley, of Manitowoc, 
Wis. They began their tent life at 
the university this summer and 
saved so much on expenses that 
they decided to attempt it through 
the winter term. Their rooming ex- 
penses do not amount to more 
than seventy-five cents a week, about 
a quarter of what they would be in 
a regular rooming house. Their tent 
is divided into two rooms, one of 
which is used for a living room and 
is furnished with a bed, bookcase, 
study tables, and a range for heat- 
ing the tent and cooking. 
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TEACHERS’ 


SCARCITY of available teachers who can be relied upon is the proposition which meets 
superintendents who find themselves needing teachers at the holidays or durin 

the year. The agency that follows up its candidates and knows from one month to the nex 

whether or not they are available or what their wishes “re, can usually meet any de- 
mands made upon it during the year. When the principal of the Oakwood Seminary, 
Union Springs, N. Y.. telephoned us one OF the school had suddenly been called home 
Wednesday in November that the preceptress and he must ave a substitute until Christ- 
mas at least, we telephoned to a candidate with the requifed qualifications, who after com- 
municating with the school arrived there on Friday and took up the work at once. When St, 
John’s School, Manlius, N. Y., needed a substitute a few weeks after the schools opened, and 
‘phoned us the particulars, we were able to send a man to them the same day who filled the re- 
quirements. The convenience to superintendents of the agefNcy on whose recommendation they 
can rely is a8 great as the necessity of being registered with such an agency in TE CHER 

order to receive consideration when suitable vacancies arise is to available A $ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, ine'resson ung, bookles 
is suggested by our own observations of thirty IT TELLS KOW. SENT 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IW). 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


introduces tc Colleges 


MERICAN : 7 TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, rutors and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recommends good Schcols to parents. Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 26 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions: (1p to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to empl« yers, 
none for registration. 


If you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or hnow 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio: Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for oe] ariment work ‘nm 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand College: in Pena- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro. ed + ys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For farihir 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust 


. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EB SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
We recommend only reliable candidates. free toschoo) offici:s is. 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.%. 
Telephone 1635 Murray 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° ° Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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TEACHERS 
NOW Is The Time 


to register for emergency posi- 


In Your Joy 

crease Your Salary 
Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% in your salary? Many acountry school 


and grammar school teacher has done so 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schoolsthroughout the country 
are still installing commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hard work to findthem. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce. 

Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
up into ‘“‘secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulness. 


tions. December and January 


are busy months with us. 


Send for blank at once 


Winsaie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! FAIR! COURTBOUS! 


Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 
— 


Malden Commercial School 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 
Walter Leroy Smith, President 
156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
Long Distance Telephone Office and Residence 


Up-To-Date Training 


is what every pupil needs. Up-to-date training 
in typewriting means training on the up-to-date 
machine; the machine which represents the 
very latest idea in typewriter progress. This 
machine is the 


SELF STARTING 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER q 


The new Self Starting Remington embodies 
a new feature which has perfected the science 
of touch typewriting; which has added from 
15% to 25% to the efficiency of the typist. 


A Remington invention. Nothing else like 
it. Write to us for an illustrated folder tell- 
ing all about the Self Starting Remington. 


2 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


lacorporated) 


327 Broauwa, New York 
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